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EDITORIAL PAGE 


it’ 
oo 


to say 


@ LIP SERVICE IS NOT ENOUGH 


rogressive and realistic management long ago ac- 
pre the challenge thrown down by accidents in 
industry. Such guiding spirits as the late Judge Gary, 
then head of U. S. Steel, foresaw the multiple advan- 
tages of a continuing crusade against the incalculable 
financial burden resulting from accidental injuries and 
fatalities. Through the years to the present untold 
millions of dollars have been invested in this safety 
crusade, This investment has paid off in countless lives 
saved, and no man knows what savings in money. 


4 4 4 


Labor too has mobilized in the battle against tragic 
accidents which, at best, drain away the resources of 
the people who can least afford financial loss. 

Through its Committee on Safety and Occupational 
Health, the AFL-CIO has prepared a down-to-earth 
booklet, “We're Promoting Safety in Your Local,” for 
distribution directly to the grass roots of union labor. 
The giant labor organization acknowledges that for 
altogether too many years, too many wage earners 
have paid with their lives and their bodies and cer- 
tainly with their savings as part of labor’s bill for acci- 
dents. There is now widespread agreement that there 


can be no “Progress Through 17 ragedy!” 
4 4 4 


The Committee sees a gigantic loss in the decade of 
the Sixties unless labor cooperates fully with manage- 
ment in a far more vigorous determination to reduce 
that ten-year loss which could take the lives of 150,000 
wage earners, injure 20 million others and bring about 
a wage sacrifice of 10 billion dollars, despite benefits 
from workmen's compensation payments. 


AFL-CIO 
pinpoints wage losses by reminding its members that 


The accident-prevention appeal of the 


no workmen's compensation benefit plan on earth 
equals 100% of Therefore a “little” injury 
which does not cost a life, a limb or eyesight but only 
temporarily keeps the victim at home—even that minor 
injury eats away the family funds. 


wages. 


S| 4 S| 


An excellent example of the “You Can’t Win” ap- 
proach to accidental injury is cited to union members. 
If the member worker in the farm machinery industry 
lived in Illinois and earned $90.00 per week, the maxi- 
mum workmen's compensation payment for a tem- 
porary injury would be about $39.00 per week. With 
an average lost time of just 18 days or 2/2 work weeks, 
lost wages would reach a figure of $225.00, against 
which compensation payments would be paid in the 
amount of $97.50. The net loss for this average tem- 
porary injury case for the period would be $127.50. 
Are there many wage earners who can afford this loss? 
In some states, the maximum weekly workmen's com- 
pensation benefit is around $30.00. 

In its realistic approach to safety participation of 
union members, the organization asks, “Since you cant 
prevent the losses, why not prevent the accidents?” 


4 4 4 


It is encouraging to note that organized labor recog- 
nizes it cannot do the safety job alone. Accidents can 
be prevented only through the vigorous cooperation of 
all concerned and the ready embrace of all rules and 
regulations designed to protect lives as well as prop- 
erty. Lip Service alone is not enough. 
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THE FUTURE SHOWS 


Poland Spring, Me. Avg. 31-Sepf. 1 


Thirty-Fourth Annual Maine 
State Safety Conference (Poland 
Spring House). Arthur F. Minchin, 
Secretary, Dept. of Labor & Indus- 
try, State House, Augusta, Me. 


Greensboro, N. C. September 12-14 


Third Annual Southeastern Plant 
Maintenance & Engineering Exposi- 
tion (War Memorial Coliseum). 
John Harden Associates, P. O. Box 
3173, Greensboro, N. C 


New York, N. Y. September 25-28 


Second Industrial Building Ex- 
position & Congress (Coliseum). 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. = September 26-28 


Sixth Annual Sanitation Mainte- 
nance Show (Hotel Sheraton) 
Leonard S. Rogers, Manager, Sani- 
tation Maintenance Shows, Inc., 310 


Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Houston, Tex. October 10-12 


Twelfth National 
Standards Association 


American Standards Association. 10 


E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


American 
Conterence. 


October 16-20 


Annual National 
Safety Congress & Exhibition 
(Headquarters at Conrad Hilton 
Hotel). R. L. Forney, Secretary, Na 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Forty-Ninth 


Pensacola, Fla. October 27-29 


State Industrial Nurses 
Association Convention (Holiday 
Inn). Mrs. Aileen Liberis, R. N.. 
Northwest Fla. Ind. Nurses Associa- 
tion, 8 North G St., Pensacola. Fla. 


Florida 


Washington, D. C. March 6-8 


1962 Biennial President's Safety 
Conference on Occupational Safety 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Dept. 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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POLISH: 


for all your resilient floors 


The proof is in the performance. Here’s the “book” on 
LEGSURE as recorded by famous York Research Corpor- 
ation in their own independent tests: 

Scuff-resistant 

® Water repellent 

® Levels perfectly 

®@ Has no tackiness 
« 


Unaffected by 
heat or cold 


® Slip-resistant e 
® Dirt repellent 
® Spreads evenly 
® Dries quickly 
® Resists aging 


Self-polishing LeGsure gleams like a new dime with 
or witheut buffing. Damp sweeping removes all the 
dirt; none of the shine. 

Like we said, LEGsuRE is the one Polish for all your 
resilient floors. Don’t accept substitutes. There aren’t 
any. See your authorized LEGGE representative or clip 
the coupon today. 


continuing quality 


tested and approved (yy, 
YORK 


Walter G. LEGGE Company, Inc. 


Dept.F-8, 10! Park Ave 
New York 17, N.Y 


Branch offices in principal citie n Toronto-—J. W. Turner Co. 


Send me a copy of the York Report and fyll information on Legsure. 


Nome 
Firm 


Address 


(For details, use Key # H-2 on card on page 33) 
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Local Business Scores Again! On this, our Twentieth Anniversary, we salute 


the energy and foresight of thousands of businessmen and executives in every part of the land 
for their continuing support of the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings Bonds. For twenty years, 
they have seen the Payroll Savings Plan pay off in more local buying power. They’ve seen it help 
create more efficient and confident employees. They’ve seen it as a hard-to-beat employee 
benefit program. They've seen it improve labor relations and cut employee turnover. They’ve 
seen it strengthen the economic sinews of the nation. 


How about you? Why not instal! this plan now or learn the many ways to improve participation 
in your existing plan. Send for complete brochure. Call your 
* ¥y State Savings Bonds Director or write: U.S. Savings Bonds 
« 20th 7 Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D.C. 


“V3 ANNIVERSARY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


{ 1941 20 Years of Service to America 
ia 
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The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotism, The Advertising Council and the donor 





Devices approved by Civil Defense authorities make fallout 
and radiation exposure known quantities. 


he Industry Office of the Office 

of Civil and Defense Mobiliza 
tion has noted a marked increase of 
interest in fallout radiation measw 
These 
have primarily centered about 

1. equipping industrial radiation 

monitoring teams, and 


2. the availability of instruments 


ing instruments inquiries 


for use by employees at home 
and for general public use. 
Many industrial and 


firms throughout the country have 


busine SS 


organized and trained radiological 


monitoring teams These teams 
generally, have been integrated into 
the local civil defense radiological 
detection and measurement organ 
Such 


achieve radiological defens« 


ization. integration he Ips 
Capa 
bility in the community 

Courses on radiological cle tense 
are given at the OCDM Operational 
Battle ( reek 
Michigan: Eastern Instructor Train 
Manhattan Beach 

and the Western 
Center Ala 


Two courses are con 


Headquarters at 


ing Center 

Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Instructor 
meda, Calif 


s+ ducted at each location: they are 


Training 


(1) Radiological Monitoring for In 
structors (for individuals who will 
monitoring 


organize and _ train 


Ls ici Lote eg ey 


bid ; re “ 4 
aie i, eee 


teams) and (2) Radiological Defense 
an administrative course for execu 
tives and civil defense directors 
OCDM has set up the essential 
and desirable specifications for ra 
diation measuring instruments fo 
the public—frequently termed “citi 
zens instruments.” 
OCDM advises that 


ment to organized Federal 


as a suppk 
State, 
and local monitoring systems, every 
home business and community 
shelter should have an instrument 
to measure radiation dose rate—a 


ratemeter. In the event of nuclear 


attack 


provide information that will help 


such an instrument should 


the user determine the degree of 
fallout danger he 
him make 


satety For 


faces, and help 
logical decisions tor 
greatel example, a 


citizen's radiation instrument 


should help the user determine 
when to take shelter, when to leave 
the shelter 


be advisable to remain in an un 


and how long it would 


protected area. The instrument also 
should be of value in locating that 
portion of the home o1 protective 
structure which offers the best pro 
tection from fallout 

In addition to a ratemeter, an in- 


strument which measures total radi 


pie 
“ 
| 


sheen. 





ation dose (a dosimeter) would be 
useful in keeping track of accumu- 
lated radiation exposure over a long 
period. A reasonable range for a 
citizen dosimeter is 0-600 r. 

An instrument which gives only 
an alarm that radiation is present 
is not adequate. 

Simple instructions for measur- 
ing radiation 
each instrument 


should accompany 

Guidelines showing how to make 
the most effective use of citizens’ 
instruments are being developed. 
These guidelines would be of par- 
ticular value in an 
transmission of specific directions 


emergency if 


from radiological defense authori- 
ties should be disrupted. 


Essential Characteristics 


Citizens’ dose rate measuring in- 
struments should have the follow- 
ing general characteristics: 

1. Provide quantitative informa- 

tion. 

Be simple to operate. 

Be dependable. 

Be low in cost. 

Indicate dose rate directly, or 
provide an indication which 
can be converted easily to dose 
rate (e.g., calculating dose rate 
by timing a measurement of 
dose). 

Be portable, and usable both 
inside and outside a shelter. 


Desirable Characteristics 


In addition to the essential char- 
acteristics, it is desirable that these 
instruments: 

1. Use simple batteries (e.g., 
flashlight-type “D”), or if pos- 
sible, no batteries. 

Have infinite shelf life. 

Be easy to calibrate. 

Be accurate to within +35 
percent. 
Be energy independent—able 
to detect a wide range of radi- 
ation energies equally well. 
Have scale reading unaffected 
by the instrument's position. 
Have a positive operation test 
—a method to make sure the 
instrument is working. 
Have a range of | to 100 r/hr. 


Be fail-safe. 


Instruments having all of the cs- 


sential and most of the desirable 
characteristics described are com- 
mercially available. Other instru- 
ments, designed in keeping with 
these characteristics, are being de- 


veloped. 


Approved Kit 


One radiation measuring kit, ap- 
proved by OCDM for use by the 
general public, includes: 
de- 


dosimeter-ratemeter 


l A 


signed to measure and_ indicate 
radiation dose rates in two ranges, 
0-120 roentgens per (r/hr ) 
requiring a one-minute exposure in- 
terval, and, for increased accuracy 
of reading, 0-12 r/hr requiring a 
10-minute This instru- 


ment is a quartz-fiber device similar 


hour 


exposure, 


to self-reading dosimeters in com- 
mon use, except that it has special 
scales to assist in direct reading of 
dose rates after fixed timing inter- 
It must be reset each time a 
reading is made. However, 
it has no self-contained source of 


vals. 
since 


energy, such as batteries, an auxil- 
iary charging device is required. 
The charger (See #3 below) was 
specially designed for this purpose, 
or the standard operational dosim- 
eter charger may be 
The dosimeter-ratemeter 
procured in combination with the 


also used. 


may be 
charger. 


2. A dosimeter designed to meas 
ure and indicate the total accumu- 
lated radiation the 
range 0-600 roentgens. This instru- 


exposure in 
ment is a device 
similar, except for range, to other 
self-reading dosimeters in Common 


quartz-fiber 


use. It does not have to be reset 
each time a reading is made and 
should require resetting only at in- 
frequent intervals. It does not con- 


Like 


may be 


tain its source. 
the 


charged on an instrument designed 


own energy 


ratemeter above, it 
specifically for this purpose or on 
the standard operational charger 


3. A charger designed to pre-set 
the the 
dosimeter to zero before use. This 
charger also will charge most other 
quartz-fiber dosimeters. It uses one 
flashlight battery 
source of power. 


dosimeter-ratemeter and 


standard for a 


Safety Engineers Elect 
“Fellows” 


Eight members of the 
Society of Safety Engineers have 
Fellow for the first 
time in the Society’s history. Fel 
lows are selected for their outstand 
ing contributions to the safety engi 
neering profession. 


Americal 


been elected 


The eight honored at the meet 
ing of the Society's executive com- 
mittee meeting in Chicago are: 

Robert H. Albisser, safety man- 
ager, Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Fred H. Braun, vice president— 
accident prevention, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, Wis 

John A. Dickinson, safety con 
sultant and chief of the 
Code and Specifications Section 
National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

Herbert William Heinrich, chair 
man, Uniform Boiler and Pressur« 
Vessels Society, New York, N. Y 

Arthur J. Naquin, safety coun 
selor, New Orleans Public Servic 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Clyde C. Ruddick, 
safety and plant protection, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

Samuel E. Sharp, director, Safety 
Engineering Dept., Tennessee Cop 
per Co., Div., 
Copperhill, Tenn. 


former 


manacer, 


Tennessee Corp 
Joseph C. Stennett, manager, i 
cident and fire prevention, Nationa! 
Association of Mutual Casualty 

Cos., Chicago, Hl. 


The Fellow classification is a r¢ 
cent innovation for the American 
Society of Safety Engineers, fol 
lowing in the tradition of other pro 
fessional engineering and scientific 
societies. Members must be nomi 
nated by their colleagues and fill 
a number of other requirements 
before being considered for the 
honor. 

The American Society of Safety 
with 
Chicago, is celebrating its 50th an 


Engineers, headquarters in 


niversary this vear. It was founded 
in October 1911 in New York City 
At present the Society is made up of 


approximately 7,300 members en 


gaged in professional accident pre- 
vention work. The Society has 76 
chapters throughout the U. $ 
in Canada. 


and 
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Worker is protected in pouring opera- 
tion: safety clothing, hard cap, goggles, 
gloves, leggings, safety-toed shoes. 


FOUNDRY WORK 
CAN BE SAFER 


he variety and complexity of op- 
| aot in a typical foundry 
carry with them an equally wide 
range of potential dangers for the 
workers. 

At the same time, 
of progress has been made in cre- 
this in- 


a great deal 
ating safer conditions in 
dustry and in the 
equipment designed to protect the 
foreseeable 


provision of 


worker against 
hazard. Safety authorities are gen- 
that even further 
assured if safety-con- 


every 
erally agreed 
progress is 
scious management and employees 
push the fight for adequate protec- 
tion at every stage of foundry op- 
erations. 

The following is an outline of 
the principal types of hazards fac- 





PROTECTIVE CLOTHING SERIES 
other articles Sept. & Oct. 








ing the foundry worker and the es- 
sential equipment available for his 
protection. 


Foundry Yard 


Here the employee is faced with 
dust conditions, flying particles, 
falling objects, and dangers from 
overhead cranes, moving cars, and 
improper piling. 

He should be equipped with 
metal-reinforced leather gloves and 
hand pads; with hard-toe shoes or 
metal toe guards; and with a safety 
hat. Against air-borne hazards, he 


should wear a dust respirator o1 
metal fume respirator. For face and 
eye protection, he needs impact 
goggles or welders’ goggles. And 
where fuel leakage is a problem, 
test equipment should be available 
to check for carbon 
combustible mixtures. 


monoxide or 


Molding Section 


Dust conditions will be 
prevalent during molding, finishing, 


most 








Prepared by 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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and handling. There will be flying 
particles. There will be fuel leaks 


from hand torches. And the worker 


will be constantly handling rough 
and jagged materials. 


Employees in this area should 
never be without leather 
gloves or hand pads, and hard-toe 
shoes. They will need respiratory 
protection; impact goggles and face 
shields; and test equipment to 
check against combustible gases. 


chrome 


Core Making and Baking 


Hazards in these operations will 
lie largely in the area of skin irri- 
tations, flying particles, burns from 
hand torches, and fuel leaks 


Hard-toe shoes, impact goggles 
and face shields are essential safe 
guards for certain operations. First 
aid equipment for treatment of 
burns should be readily available. 
lest equipment for 


Cases IS desirable. 


combustible 


Melting Section 
There will be hazards peculiar to 
the charging, melting and handling 
Chieflly they will be 
heat exhaustion, 
concentrations, 


operations. 
dust 
carbon 
metal splashes, eye injuries, and ex- 
posure to high radiant heat. 


conditions, 
monoxide 


Workers in this area will require 
variety of 
chrome leather aprons, gloves, leg 


a great equipment: 
gings, and spats; safety belts; dust 
and metal fume respirators; air line 
respirators; impact goggles, face 
shields, and melters’ goggles: first 
aid equipment for burns and heat 
exhaustion; and instruments for the 
measurement of dust concentration 
monoxide. 


and carbon 


Pouring Section 


Metal splashing and high radiant 
heat are the principal offenders in 
this operation. But there will also 
be dangers from carbon monoxide 
binders; dust on 
molds; metal fumes in bronze and 
brass foundries; and contaminated 
air conditions for cranemen 


from organic 


For protection, workers should 
be equipped with chrome leather 


aprons, gloves, leggings, spats, and 
hard-toe shoes. Dust, metal fume, 
and air line respirators are an ab- 
solute necessity for certain employ- 
First aid equipment for burns 
and heat exhaustion should be 
available. And there should be in- 
strumentation to measure CO con- 


ccs. 


centrations and to survey dust haz- 


ards. 


Shake-Out Operation 


Experience has shown that the 
greatest number of foundry acci 
There are 
extreme dust conditions combined 
with heat. 


dents occur in this area. 


( rcessive The re are 


AAEL 
MILLAK 


“THEY Al< (eS YOU POUM/ AT THE 
FLAN; ESPECIALLY ME, JM LOIVG 
YOU (AOKK / 4% 


dangers from flying particles, fall- 
ing objects, and from sharp, jagged 
materials. 

leather hand 


pads, gloves, hard-toe shoes 


Chrome aprons, 
and 
metal toe guards provide excellent 
barriers against bodily damage. 
Dust 
hoods are essential. So are impact 
Salt tab- 


et dispensers are needed to guard 


respirators and respirator 


goggles and face shields. 


against heat exhaustion. 


Other Hazardous Areas 


Similar hazards can be found in 
all other areas of foundry opera- 
tion: cleaning and finishing; heat 
treating; inspection; machine shop; 
and shipping. 
danger, there is equipment avail- 


For each specific 
able that, properly used, will pre 
vent injury and save lives. 


Picture by courtesy of | S. Sice] Corp 


New Hazards Require 
New Safety Controls 


New and more effective methods 
of accident control must be devel 
oped if industry is to produce safely 
the thousands of new products be 
ing introduced each year, an acci- 
dent-prevention specialist told 600 
delegates to the Wisconsin River 
Valley Safety Conference. C. F 
Schlueter, manager of accident pre 
vention for Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, examined the future chal 
lenges offered by rapidly expanding 
manufacturing processes. 

The 30th annual meeting 
keyed to the theme, “The Golden 
Anniversary of Safety.” Organized 


Was 


safety programs are considered an 
outgrowth of state workmen’s com 
pensation laws. The Wisconsin law 
first constitutional workmen’s com 
pensation law in the United States 
is celebrating its 50th anniversary 
this year, having gone into effect 
September 1, 1911. 

Schlueter told his listeners that 
“a careful look at the past reminds 
us that new hazards always have 
been a part of progress, and that 
new hazards always tend to cancel 
out success with old safety pro 
grams.” 

He noted that there always has 
been some lag between the intro 
duction of new products and the 
development of adequate safe 
guards for those who put the ma 
terials and methods into use. “But 
this gap has been reduced signifi 
cantly where modern safety 
grams have been adopted by in 


pro- 


dustrial firms,” Schlueter said 
He used 
point out the historic lag of safety 


these illustrations to 


behind inventions: 


eGlass was first made in Egypt in 
2500 B. C.—but it wasn’t until 1903 
that a Frenchman perfected safety 
glass. 

eFire was first made by man 
about 4000 B.C.—but it wasn’t until 
1855 that a Swede perfected the 
safety match. 

eMan has used for cen- 
turies—but it wasn't until the early 
1900's that the safety 
introduced. 


razors 


raZor Was 


eThe pin goes back several cen 
turies—but it wasn’t until 1869 that 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Program $ave$ 


by JOSEPH M. GOEWEY 


Director, Institutional Safety Services 
New York State Department of Mental Health 


he New York State Department 

of Mental Hygiene embraces a 
vast complex of 27 institutions 
throughout the state from Long 
Island to Lake Erie and from the 
Southern Tier to the St. Lawrence 
River. At these institutions there 
are approximately 39,000 employ- 
ees, and in addition several hun- 
dred departmental employees in the 
central office at Albany and at many 
other locations such as at aftercare 
clinics, child guidance centers, re- 
search facilities and at the correc- 
tional institutions. The department 
institutions are composed of hun- 
dreds of buildings of every. size, 
construction and description from 
small dwellings to gigantic multi- 
storied hospital buildings; from 
buildings over one hundred years 
old to those of new, modern fire 
resistive construction. 


Broad Range of Hazards 


Nearly every institution in itself 
is a large complex of buildings, 
grounds and roads. Many of our 
buildings, such as our medical- 
surgical buildings, continued-treat- 
ment buildings, power plants, laun- 
dries, bakeries and industrial shops, 
carry on much the same operations 
as the largest general hospitals, ho- 
tels, commercial laundries, bakeries 
and other large business and service 
establishments. Nearly every con- 


ceivable type of operation is car- 
ried on, and experienced employees 
in these operations are all part of 
the departmental personnel. 

To furnish safety services the 
department and its institutions have 
a staff of over 450 safety officers 
and safety supervisors with all types 
of equipment, including motorized 
fire apparatus, safety patrol cars 
and safety and fire protection equip- 
ment. 


How the Safety Program Started 


The history of the safety program 
goes back many years. A concerted 
effort was made in the late 1940's 
to compile information on all state 
employee accidents and visit the 
departments involved from a safety 
standpoint. In 1949 the New York 
State Division of Safety in Albany 
asked all state departments and 
agencies to send representatives to 
an organizational safety meeting. 
The outgrowth of this meeting was 
the New York State Employee 
Safety Program which got under 
way in 1950. A safety administrator 
was appointed in each depart- 
ment and agency to administer the 
safety program, and a safety super- 
visor was appointed in each depart- 
mental division, district and _insti- 
tution. 

At the same time that the New 
York State safety program was 





evolving, a second and independ- 
ently-arrived-at program of reclas- 
sification of supervisory police and 
fire positions as safety supervisors 
at the Mental Hygiene institutions 
was also being undertaken. These 
newly designated safety supervisors 
were given concurrent responsibil- 
ity for the state employee safety 
program in their respective insti- 
In 1951 a full-time safety 
consultant was appointed in the 
Department of Mental Hygiene. He 
was charged with the responsibility 
of planning, organizing and direct- 
accident 
prevention program in the depart- 


tutions. 


ing a large safety and 
ment, embracing accident preven- 
tion, fire prevention and protection, 
patrolling and traffic activities, and 
the handling of any 
emergency which might arise. 


disaster or 


It was recognized in the early 
stages of the program that safety 
is a separate service in the organ- 
izational structure of the depart- 
ment, on a level with other impor- 
tant services, and reportable to the 
the department 
through an assistant commissioner. 


commissioner of 


In our own department, the safety 
services are in the division of in- 
patient services under the general 
the 
assistant commissioner in charge. 
At the institution, the safety super- 
visor reports to the director or ad- 


administrative supervision of 


ministrative assistant director. 


Program Coverage 


Individual programs making up 
the safety services are the accident 
and fire investigating and reporting 
precedures; accident and fire sum- 
mary and analysis program; safety 
education program; safety stand- 
ards program; the fire and safety 
equipment program (including a 
program of replacing unsafe equip- 
ment in all areas); hospital operating 
safety 
guarding program; fire control and 


suite program; machine 
evacuation program; safety and fire 
inspection program; safety training 
program; window cleaning safety 
program; traffic control and park- 
program; 
safety 
control program and _ radiological 
safety program, to mention only 
some of the more important pro- 


ing state-owned motor 


vehicle program; disaster 


grams. 
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Many of these programs are car- 
ried on in conjunction with, on 
with the assistance of, other state 
departments and agencies, such as 
the employee safety program. 
While there is debate 
as to which of these programs may 
be more important than others, pre- 
vention is emphasized while con- 
tinuing and improving the protec- 
tion aspect of such safety services. 


occasional 


Officers’ Duties 


In line with this philosophy the 
department took the next logical 
step of reclassifying institution fire- 
men and institution patrolmen to 
institution safety officers. On April 
1, 1957 this reclassification was 
completed and the department's 
safety consultant reclassified 
to director of institution safety serv- 


Was 


ices. 


The combined duties of the in- 
stitution safety officer include, on 
an assigned _ shift, 


in the general safety program; in- 


participating 


specting, testing, maintaining in 
proper working condition and oper- 
ating fire fighting equipment such 
as fire pumps and pumpers, ladders 
and ladder trucks, standpipe hose, 
extinguishers and sprinklers; assist- 
ing in putting out fires; investigat- 
ing fires and accidents; participating 
drills and in the safety 
training program; making safety 
and fire prevention 
throughout the institution and re- 
porting hazards; patrolling the in- 
stitution grounds either in a patrol 
car or on foot 
protect property and prevent tres- 
pass, theft or reporting 
violations of police, fire and safety 
regulations and testifving when re- 
quired; assisting in emergencies and 


in fire 


inspections 


to maintain order, 


damage: 


in searching for escaped patients; 
directing traffic and parking and 
and 


information assistance 


Such duties also may 


giving 
to visitors. 
include responsibility for a piece of 
motorized fire apparatus; for the 
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operation of the safety headquai 
ters and receipt of fire signals or 
other calls; for some phase of the 
accident control or fire prevention 
program and, at times, of serving 
as assistant or acting supervisor. 
Obviously, all safety officers are 
not doing ali of these things all 
the time, but the integration pro- 
gram has permitted more flexible 
schedules of operation. The olde1 
safety officers are given much con- 
sideration in continuing the duties 
for which they were most experi 
enced, realizing that some were not 
adapted for both police and fire 
duties. The newer, and particularly 
the newly appointed, safety officers 
are expected to take appropriate 
training in all phases of this safety 
program and be available for any 
safety duties the occasion may re- 


quire. 


Program's Savings 


It should be noted that the 


Workmen's Compensation cost for 
the 1951-52 fiscal vear at the begin 
ning of this program reached an 
all-time high of approximately $27 
per employee. Since that time the 


number of employees has continued 
to rise along with the general cost 
of living. It is, 
able to believe that had there been 
no satety the depart 
mental Workmen’s Compensation 
cost would have continued to rise 


therefore, conceiv- 


program, 


and the figure would now be well 
over a million dollars 
However, in the face of this picture 
our Workmen's Com 


per yeal 


of increases, 
pensation costs started to go down 
and continued a downward trend 
The cost per employee for the 1958- 
59 fiscal year was approximately 
$18. It should be stated that during 
this period the work-week dropped 
from 48 hours to 40 hours, a drop 
of one-sixth. However, the Work- 
men’s Compensation cost per em 
ployee dropped about one-third. 

All institutions are not following 
all programs to the same degree 
and we cannot and do not expect 
our safety personnel to be experts 
Our ulti- 

familiar 


in all phases of safety. 
mate goal is to become 
with and be prepared to undertake 
and administer any present or fu- 
ture program related to safety and 
above all, be prepared to handle 
any emergency which may aris« 
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tend to let 


standards un- 


workers 
their safety 
consciously when they step out of 
the plant according to Robert D. 
Lilley, vice-president of the West- 


ern Electric Company, who urged 


dow n 


on a 


that industrial safety be made a 
24-hour Speaking before a 
company-wide conference of 75 
Western Electric's safety specialists 
and industrial relations representa- 


job. 


tives from 13 major manufacturing 
Mr. Lilley 


pervisors should help create acci- 


locations, said that su- 


dent prevention awareness at all 
times. 

Mr. Lilley reported that Western 
Electric achieved last vear the best 
on-the-job safety record in its his- 
tory, with less than one disabling in- 
jury for every million man-hours 
worked by the 136,000 employees 
of the Bell System’s manufacturing 
and supply unit. In contrast, there 


half 


people away 


and a accidents 


Electric 


were eleven 
to Western 
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from work for every one that oc- 
curred on the job. 

“But the charts don't reveal the 
pain and discomfort of the injured 
employees, medical and hospital ex- 
penses, damage to or loss of prop- 
erty, added insurance costs,” Mr. 
Lilley noted. 

He pointed out that 
lapse into preoccupation often is 
the that 
take place both on and off the job. 


“I am sure there is an unconscious 


a worker's 


forerunner of accidents 


let-down when we leave our jobs at 
the end of the day,” Mr. Lilley 
added. “We do not consciously or 
conscientiously make safety a 24- 
hour job.” 

Observing that supervisors could 
help create an “aura of awareness,” 
he said a safety program should 
begin with their “constructive in- 
terest in the individual safety of 
every one of our employees and 
our employees’ families.” 

Motivation of the individual was 
described as the starting point for 
communicating safety ideas by 
Walter M. Reynolds, Western Elec- 
tric’s public relations director. “The 
want to have no 


individual must 


accident, and want it so badly that 


he will, himself, take the action 


necessary, he said 

Dr. Edward J. Schowalter, the 
company’s general medical director, 
presented a program for off-the-job 
that would expand safety 
education and promotion of good 


safety 


safety practices for employees and 
their 
that employees be encouraged to 


families. He also proposed 
participate in community safety ac- 
tivities. 

“As an example of safety educa- 
tion,” he said, “there were six in- 
stances last Western 
Electric employees saved lives off 


vear where 
the job by using mouth-to-mouth 
artificial respiration, which they had 
learned through company educa 
tional efforts.” 
An award of merit for “note- 
worthy safety performance” in re- 
ducing accidents in its plants was 
presented to the company by Gen 
Stewart, executive 


George © vice 


president of the National Safety 
During 1960 Western 
Electric people suffered less than 
one disabling injury for every mil- 
lion man-hours worked. 


Council. 


It was the excellent accident pre- 
vention record at work that drew 
the company’s attention, by con 
trast, to the problem of accidents 
occurring to employees and thei 
families off the job. 

H. I. Romnes, president of West 
ern Electric, accepted the plant 
safety award, and pledged the sup 
port of the company’s top manage- 
ment to the program for alerting 
employees to safety off the job as 
well. 

He that 


techniques used successfully to con- 


suggested educational 
trol accidents at work could result 
in dramatic gains when applied to 
off-the-job accident prevention. Su 
pervisory and safety officials of the 
company can help convince people 
that “luck” plays no part in most 
accidents, which can be controlled 
like other human events, he said. 

“The not be 
mediately apparent, either to em- 
the company,” Mr 


rewards may im- 


plovees or 


LY 24-HOUR JOB 


Romnes added, “but | 


can almost 
they there at 
some future date like an accumula- 
tion of money in the bank. I think 
the goals of a safe. sound Western 
Electric population and a contribu- 
tion to the reduction of our national 
accident toll worth 
best efforts.” 

Details of the company’s off-the- 
job safety program were outlined 
by Charles R. Bergmann, personne] 
director, who said safety commit- 


guarantee will be 


are our very 


tees would be formed among em- 


ployees at factories and other 
company installations. Safety infor- 
mation will be exchanged between 
plants and reports of off-the-job 
accident experience will be pub- 
lished regularly, he said. The com- 
pany'’s headquarters will be notified 
of all “Satety 
packages” of pertinent literature, 
posters and other material are un- 
the 


serious accidents. 


der consideration and com 


(Continued on page 44) 





To open door, this safe, yet non-restrictive, breaker must 
be turned off. it may be reset for open maintenance. 


While lever of de-energizer prevents false starts during 
adjustment, cord control allows mechanic to start machine. 


Electrical Hazards Ar 


by DAVID BAGDAN 

Section Manager 

Equipment Engineering: Electrical 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


hom are you going to kill 
Wii your next piece of elec- 
trical equipment? 

If you thought electrical equip- 
that dangerous 
you would scrutinize every feature 
But 


anvhow? 


ment were really 


of design for safety. why 


shouldn't you Even 


though fatalities are fortunately 
rare, there are many possibilities 
for injuries from electrical equip- 
ment, and many of them could be 


Serious 


Electrical 
custom or standard production fa 


“equipment” includes 


cilities to make products; appli 


ances such as washing machines 


electric ranges or entertainment 


units; and equipment which is pri 
mechanical yet elec 


marily uses 


trical components as controls Oo! 


accessories. All signs point to the 
60's 


electric 


fantastic 
progress. Electricity will 
purposes tried 


being a decade of 


be used for never 
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before and often by people unfa 
miliar with the hazards. 

Many tasks now performed per- 
sonally—the dull monotonous, the 
dangerous, the complex or highly 
skilled—will soon be accomplished 
with the help of electrical devices 
and controls. In fact some opera- 
tions now impossible by humans 
due to speed, precision, hazards, 
etc., will be easy electrically. 

But some of the equipment for 
these things will be 
that in the zeal to accomplish in- 
genious results the starkly impor- 


so complex, 


tant matter of safety may be over- 
looked. When we 
increasing number of people who 
will 


consider the 


use, maintain, and live with 
electrical equipment, all of us must 
make sure that the designs are as 
sate as possible. 

It is hoped that these reminders, 
familiar as they may be, will help 
guide those responsible for safety 


in equipment. 


Shock Hazards 


Almost any voltage can 
a shock. While tightening a battery 


cause 


cable on a 6 volt battery, I was 
getting a jolt so painful that | 
kept dropping the wrench. I nor 
mally can hold 220 volts with my 
It developed that a 
of steel wool was imbedded in my 
that the 6 


stimulate a 


hands. sliver 


finger and volts was 


enough to nerve eX 
cruciatingly. 

For three to five days a month 
become ultra-sensi 


A shock dur- 


ing those days while they are more 


many women 


tive to low voltages. 


high-strung than normally can be 
very upsetting. 
Although 


shor ks are 


these low voltage 
seldom fatal, they aré 
still very dangerous due to the pos 
sibility of “jerk 
back.” A person can step back into 
the path of 


his balance on a ladder, or rip his 


accidents from 


a moving truck, loss 


flesh on a tool as he pulls back his 
arm. All shocks are dangerous 
To prevent shocks at least three 
precautions are necessary: positive 
grounding, complete guarding of 
live metal, and interlocking of all 
access doors, gates, and panels. 
Positive grounding is one of the 
hardest safety measures to enforce 
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How can electrical equipment cause burns, 
cuts, internal injuries, sight and hearing 


damage? 


What is the "knuckle" test for charged equip- 


ment? 
Why are low-voltage shocks dangerous? 


If you can't guard a "live" metal part, what 


should you do? 


Why does vibration cause fires in electrical 


equipment? 


What can you do in an electrical emergency 


when all else fails? 


More Than srt 


Expense-wary supervisors are oan 
to point out that machines already 
have pipes or other metal connec 
tions which tie them to earth. These 
are not good enough. The pipe or 
other metal may be discontinuous 
somewhere or may be removed 
“temporarily,” etc. Sure, it’s only 
‘one chance in a million” that such 
things will happen—but when 
you ve seen men “hang-up,” despite 
those odds and life depends on 
complete precautions, all machines 
using ANY electricity, even if only 
a _ light should be — properly 
grounded, The sizes of the coppe! 
conductors are prescribed bv the 


National Electrical Code 


Portable Tool Grounding 


Portable tools and plug-in de- 
vices cannot usually be permanently 
grounded, but their cords can and 
must include an extra wire for 
grounding during use. Unfortu- 
nately, the warnings to do this are 
the most Hagrantly ignored. During 
a recent inspection at one plant 
over half the portable drills in the 


Shown is positive disconnect device. When currents to be intercepted are too 


tool crib were found to be eiec large for standard switches, heavy plug disconnects for positive separation. 
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trically dangerous. Yet some of the 


most vehement arguments ever 
expressed were by a mechanic sit- 
motor, his 


perspira- 


large 


with 


ting astride a 


trousers drenched 
tion, pressing an ungrounded drill 
with his A more perfect 
opportunity for fibrillation could 
not be imagined. Fibrillation is the 
uncoordinated of the 
heart muscles making it useless as 
a pump. It is most likely to occur 
when current is fed across the heart 
with two parts of the body exposed 
to voltage. It is a very dangerous 
Grounding is im- 


chest. 


contraction 


form of shock. 
portant. 


Guarding of Live Metal 


All metallic parts that are di- 
rectly or indirectly connected to live 
circuits must be covered or guarded 
so that operators, customers, or 
other cannot touch them. 
Even maintenance personnel should 
be protected from touching live 
When impossible, 


users 


parts if possible 


live parts should be painted yellow 
and labeled clearly as being “live.” 


Interlocked Doors 


When it is necessary to gain ac- 
cess to deenergized parts which are 
live during normal operation, the 
should 

that 
when 
required 


doors, guards, etc., 
be furnished with 
will disconnect power 
opened. This is often 
when operators must load parts to 
be tested or maintenance people 
must service equipment. 

The only safe type of door switch 
is one that completely separates 
and interrupts power directly. 
Switches that depend on springs 
or gravity to open are not dependa- 
ble enough when life is at stake. 


gates, 
switches 


They stick sometimes for the most 


unpredictable of reasons. 

Often, when currents of over 10 
amperes are to be interrupted, there 
is a strong temptation to use merely 
the disconnect a 


door switch to 


More than 40 items of protective equipment available to Westinghouse employ- 
ees are shown in this display. There are many more similar items not shown here. 
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large relay or contactor. This is 
very dangerous as the relay, con- 
tactor, may stick in the “on” 
position due to binding, “frozen” 


or pitted contacts, or residual mag- 


etc., 


netism. This last cause may seem 
to be too weird to expect, but it has 
happened twice in one week on a 
test set where it had never hap- 
pened in the previous three years. 
When opening a door is expected 
to interrupt currents larger than 
standard door switches can handle, 
it is often possible to use heavy 
plugs. They can be used with heavy 
cables so arranged that one must 
detach the plug from its socket in 
order to open the door or gate. 
One of the 
hazards is that of charged capaci- 


nastiest electrical 
tors or condensers. Good ones will 
hold charges a long time and are 
often difficult to discharge com- 
pletely. As a young technician, | 
learned this the hard way. A high 
power rectifier had broken down 
As prescribed, I stroked the cases 
of the capacitors with a grounding 
rod. Then as it would be necessary 
to use those capacitors to brace 
myself, | wanted to make sure they 
were completely discharged. It’s 
good I knew. something 
muscular contraction. During shock 
all the involved tighten. 
That's why a person holding a wire 
in his palm cannot “let go.” On the 
other hand, testing for voltage with 
the back of the knuckles will cause 
the hand and arm to close but in 


about 


muscles 


such a way as to recoil from the 
When I checked the cases 
of the capacitors with my knuckles, 
the reaction 
knocked me 
Even 


source, 


Was so severe it 
out of the 
though apparently 
charged, there was enough residual 


rigging 


dis- 


charge to be serious. 


Time Delay 
Any capacitors over 5  micro- 
farads must be regarded as dan- 
gerous. Provisions must always be 
made to discharge them before any- 
one can touch anything connected 
to them. If access 
opened, the capacitors should be 
automatically shorted. One low 
cost method is to connect perma- 
nent bleeders across the capacitors 
and then that 


doors are 


use door fasteners 


take so long to undo that the capac 
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itors will be discharged in time. 
This hazard becomes especially 
significant with the growing popu- 
larity of power factor correctors 
They are best safeguarded by let- 
ting the motors involved act as dis- 
charge devices once the power is 
disconnected. 

No matter how many safety check 
lists one makes, one must still an- 
ticipate the unanticipated. Meters 
at high voltage must be behind 
windows so they can't be touched 
if they break down, cables should 
have the toughest sheaths possible 
so that they will not wear away 
and expose live conductors to the 
touch, guards should not be of per- 
forated material with holes large 
enough to admit a finger. There’s 
no formula for complete shock pre- 
vention except to think out every 
possibility and hope you've covered 
them all. 


Fire Hazards 


Many electrical fires are due to 
overheating. Whenever anv electri- 
cal conductor carries a current 
larger than its rating, it overheats. 
This may happen when a motor is 
overloaded, a transformer short- 
circuited, or simply too many ap- 
pliances connected to a pair of 
wires. Any one of them can cause 
insulation to ignite which may in 
turn cause serious flames in more 
Hammable material, such as insulat- 
ing oils, waxes, etc. 

Most such fires can be avoided 
by using proper safety factors in 
design. However, a few causes of 
overheating are not too well known. 
Any kind of loose connection will 
result in generation of heat. I have 
seen lugs glow cherry red due to 
loose connections on heavy con- 
tactors at only 90 amperes. This is 
often possible on equipment ex- 
posed to vibration. Lock washers 
are essential in such Cases, Fuse 
clips often overheat due to loss of 
temper and poor contact 

Solenoids must seat home com- 
pletely. When the plunger is out, 
the current runs as high as 11 times 
normal causing 121 times normal 
heat to develop in the coil. Even a 
few thousandths gap will cause 
overheating. Mechanical designers 
protest at this limitation as_ it 
complicates linkages but it is neces- 
sary. 
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Another Injury 


sparks. These sparks can be caused 
either by unusual voltage jumping 
between too-close pieces of metal 
or by the pieces being forced closer 
together than normal, thereby caus- 
ing the voltage to break down be- 
tween them. If the sparks strike 


Checked 





Guard For Whirling Drive Shaft 


Protecting the operator from the drive shaft of a lace machine 
that was the problem facing the management of Nalpac Company 
This firm, located in Montreal, Quebec, Canada, manufactures a 
line of fine laces. The lace machines have an exposed drive shaft 
which has been a hazard. This shaft had accidently caught and 
twisted the loose clothing of the operator resulting in his personal 
injury. 

The solution proved to be a paper convolute tube. After a careful 
study, a fibre sleeve 3 inch I.D., slit full length, was selected. It 
was necessary for this tube to be “% inch larger in diameter than 
the shaft. 

The fibre tube was supplied in master lengths of 8 feet and then 
cut to size on the job. The tubes were then fitted into sections be 
tween the hand wheels. Because of the slit, the tube can be slipped 
over the shaft and then taped. The tubes are reusable and easily 
removed. 

Now if a person accidentally leans on the drive shaft, the tube 
Officials of Nalpac feel that by using this 
inexpensive method of covering the drive shafts of their lace ma 


will remain stationary 


chines they have provided a safer operation without hindering th 
production of the machine 


Picture by courtesy ¢ 





Fires are also caused by arcs or 
ignite it, serious fires may result 


Explosion Hazards 





flammable material long enough to 


In our department whenever we 
release a design for equipment, we 
use a check list to make sure every 


A Salute to 


A SAFETY IDEA 


Hearing Protected During Long 
Exposure to Low Intensity Noise 


The physiological and psychological effects of long exposure to 
low intensity noise from ground support equipment for jet aircraft 
and missiles is now commanding the same attention that high in- 
tensity noise received during the early stages of jet aircraft operation. 

At the National Aeronautics and Space Administration’s Flight 
Research Center, Edwards, California, preliminary tests conducted 
among ground support equipment crews have demonstrated a need 
for adequate ear protection. Ground support crews at the flight 
center work continuous eight-hour shifts. During the shift they are 
( xposed to noise levels ranging above 100 decibels. 


Effects of Long Exposures 


For extended periods of time exploratory tests among ground 
support technicians were instituted by Richard B. Cox, chief of the 
aircraft inspection section. Employees who had been exposed to 
the noise for the full shift period without ear protection showed an 
inability to concentrate and were short-tempered. 

Using head-set type ear protectors, Cox found that most of the 
effects of long noise exposure were lessened considerably. The 
equipment is the same ear protection worn by aircraft maintenance 
crews at the NASA center. These crews are sometimes exposed to 
high intensity noise reaching 130 plus decibels. 

One of the continuous ground noise problems is the high noise 
level of hydraulic pumps used in the hangars and under planes 
Some of the equipment used to circulate hydraulic fluid runs steadily 
for extended periods before takeoff. 

“Aside from our present noise problem from ground support equip 
ment, we are well aware of the extent to which these noises will be 
amplified as larger and more powerful equipment is required to 
handle rockets and jet engines of progressively greater thrust,” Cox 


explained 


ire from Mine Sate 


eventuality has been considered. 
One of the items on it is “local at 
mosphere.” This is a reminder to 
check for the presence of explosive 
gases, fumes or vapors. In modern 
processing the use of materials such 
as alcohol, benzine, lacquers, and 
other volatile solvents becomes 
more common every day. Flash 
fires and explosions are too often 
the result. 

Ignition of such gases could be 
caused by sparks or arcs from any 
source. They are often due to poor 
contacts such as loose wire conne¢ 
tions, frayed strands of wire, loose 
fuse clips, ete., or even to normal 
operation of switches, relays, plugs 
etc. 

The only protection possible in 
such cases is to use explosion-proof 
Underwriters’ Laboratory approved 
components or remove the controls 
to a location remote from the dan- 
gerous atmosphere. Incidentally 
one can run controls very long dis 
tances at a reasonable cost. 

Static Electricity; One of the 
most difficult sources of sparks to 
control is static electricity. It can 
be caused by rapidly moving belts, 
and also by high speed printing, 
packing, and stacking equipment. 
This is especially true when the 
material handled is highly glazed 
or otherwise coated to prevent 
moisture absorption. Sometimes it 
is very difficult to suppress this sort 
of static electricity, some of the 
standard methods previously effec 
tive being useless. It requires very 
special techniques. If experience 
is not available among your de- 
signers to handle static problems 
it is readily available from those 
selling the commercial anti-static 
equipment. 


Flesh Injuries 


Burns: Usually the obvious 
sources of heat in equipment will 
be guarded to prevent burns. How 
ever, electrical equi, ment will, by 
its verv nature, develop heat wher 
ever losses, either deliberate or 
accidental, occur. 

eResistors, for example, are in 
tended to dissipate power and will 
normally be quite hot. If personnel 
will be exposed to such resistors 
they should be properly guarded 

eOne of the commonest causes 


of burns in factories, especially in 
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the summer, is hot reflectors on 
bench lamps when operators or 
other personnel lean their foreheads 
or other parts of their body against 
them. Commercially available are 
double shades which operate cool 
enough to prevent flesh 
Lately we have been trying plastic 
over the reflectors. They 


burns. 


grilles 


seem to protect quite satisfactorily. 


eWhen soldering irons are used 
for exposed operations, they should 
guards to 


per- 


be properly enclosed 


prevent accidental burns on 


sons unfamiliar with them. 
eRadio-frequency burns are per- 


haps one of the most insidious 


types. Those who have suftered 
them claim that it takes up to six 
months for them to heal properly. 
This may be a slight exaggeration, 
but from personal experience it 
takes just about that long for the 
I was working in 
a rather congested area once with 
an RF kept warn- 
ing operators to keep out of that 
so that they would not suffer 
burns. Towards the end of that day 
being somewhat tired and growing 

little 
retrieve a tool and backed up into 


It seems that you 


scar to clear up 
generator and 


Zone 


careless, | stooped over to 


an RF conductor. 
almost smell it before vou feel it, 
and believe me, a combination burn 
and shock is most unpleasant. As 
a matter of fact under certain con- 
ditions, if the oscillator is operating 
at high voltage, a shock 


could be involved. In my particular 


serious 


case the burn imbedded part of the 
esh threatening 
design in the posterior 
I don’t know which 
burning flesh 
atter 


trousers into the 
to leave a 
for posterity. 
was more serious, the 


or the burning ego warning 


everyone else 

Cuts and Scratches: Sometimes 
in an effort to hold down the 
burring 


cost 
of electrical 
normally 


equipment, 
operations specified on 
other types of equipment are omit- 
ted perhaps with the thought that 
burrs within a control cabinet are 
not important. If anything, extra 
attention should be paid to make 
that scratches, 


or even deeper 


sure flesh wounds 
wounds are not 
caused when adjustments, repairs, 


or replacements are made within 
equipment. 
elf cabinets lack sufficient room 


for the use of screwdrivers or other 
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tools, the arms are crowded into 
such an awkward position that the 
flesh becomes wounded in manipu- 
lating them. Sufficient room should 
be allowed for working tools. 


eMany electrical items contain 
so much iron that they are surpris- 
ingly heavy. It is important that 
they be properly supported by 
brackets or braces. There have been 
cases where improper supports have 
broken during operation and have 
injured users of equipment or main- 
tenance personnel. 
eAlthough this next 
mechanical, it is very common to 
electrical equipment. Rotating or 
reciprocating parts should be de- 
signed or guarded to prevent injury 
to the body. In 
space left between a moving part 


feature is 


many cases the 
and another part is just slightly less 
than the thickness of a human finger 
or other appendage of the body. If 
part is backed up by 
sufficient power the crushing effect 
Sometimes if the 
motion is slow enough, a guard will 
not be provided _ that 
space is opened up so that no part 


a moving 


can be serious. 


necessary 


of the body can be normally caught. 


Problem of Guards 


Guards are a nuisance. Every- 
body dislikes them from the people 
that them to the 
people that have to remove 


However, 


have to design 
and re- 
place them. there is no 
avoiding the fact that they are ab- 
solutely essential to prevent persons 
from catching parts of their body 
or clothing in moving equipment. 
At least the 


duced somewhat if the 


annoyance Can be re- 
amount of 
guard to remove is kept to a mini- 
For example, if lubrication 
can often be 
safely through a small porthole. 

it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for the 


mum. 
is required, it done 


eAs machinery gets bigger, 


person starting up the equipment 
whether or not others 
dangerous position. In 
warning bells 
sound as the equipment is started. 


to determine 
are in a 
such cases, have 
Signs should be posted around the 
that the 


starting the 


machine warning alarm 


indicates equipment. 
eDoors and gates must be used 


on some equipment. Avoid having 


(Continued on page 43) 





contaminants 
A off 
‘\“FAST! 


SAFETY SHOWERS 


rushing water 


HAWS S 
send torrents of 


from all angles — washing away 


hurry! 
Slap open the conspicuous “Push 
to Operate” Hard-running 
streams from 10 adjustable noz 


dangerous irritants in a 


valve 


drench victims in seconds 


can depend on HAWS for 
first aid so 


zles 
You 
the instant, positive 


vital until medical help arrives 
This “Safety 
the difference between temporary 


on tap” can mean 
irritation and permanent injury 
Get the Write for HAWS 
new safety catalog. Do it today! 


facts! 


Valve shown 
three-quarters 
open. 








DRENCH SHOWERS 


a product of 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


1443 Fourth Street ¢ Berkeley 10, California 


19 Columbus Avenue 
Export Dept. can Francisco 11, California, U.S.A. 
(For details, use Key # H-4 on card on page 33) 
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GOING TO AND FROM WORK—Re- 
turning Home to Launder Co-employ- 
ees’ Uniforms 


Claimant who was injured while 
returning home to launder uniforms 
which were worn by herself 
co-employees at her employer's 
hotel was not entitled to compen- 
was not in the 
course of employment but was en- 


and 


sation because she 


gaged in an independent enterprise 
Claimant worked as a 
uniformed chamber maid at the em- 
ployer’s hotel. She bought her own 
uniforms and took care of her uni- 


of her own. 


forms as well as those of some of 
her co-employees. The employer 
fact that she fre- 
quently laundered the uniforms at 
her home. One evening while on 
her way home from work and while 
carrying two bags of uniforms to 
launder, she fell and sustained in- 
juries. The board found that the 
accident did not arise out of and in 
the course of her employment. On 
appeal, the affirmed, ruling 
that the claimant’s laundering of 
uniforms was an independent enter- 


Affirmed. 


was aware of the 


court 


prise. 


s Case; Massachusetts Su 
preme Court. No. H-988, Sept. 28 
1960. 
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Edited by HENRY M. GROSMAN 
Counselor at Law, Newark, N. J. 


MEMBER 


Master Superior Court, New Jersey 
American Bar Ass'n, New Jersey Bar Ass'n, 
Chairman, Committee on Workmen's 
Compensation, New Jersey Bar Association 
National Federation Insurance Counsel 
Past Commander, American Legion, Post 10, 


Newark, N. J. 


CEREBRAL 
and Exertion Over 
Period 


HEMORRHAGE—Strain 
a Two-Month 


It was found that the cumulative 
effect of the claimant’s work during 
a two-month period, involving stress 
and worry, including a foot injury, 
aggravated his pre-existing hyper- 
tension and precipitated a cerebral 
vascular injury. Claimant was em- 
ployed as a field director by the 
defendant-employer for 25 years. 
His duties involved the erection of 
pipes, valves and gas and hydraulic 
machinery at plant sites of the em- 
ployer’s customers. He would be 
sent to distant places and, while on 
such assignments, his expenses were 
paid by the employer. Claimant 
was given the job of supervising the 
erection of two very large 
chines; the weather was adverse, 
local employment was poor, 
much responsibility was involved 
because the 


ma- 
and 


machines were valued 


At the end of two 
claimant bruised his foot 


at over $900,000. 
months, 
when a 100-pound piece of steel 
fell on it. Within a day and a half 
the claimant suffered a 
hemorrhage while 
hotel room, resulting in a paralysis 
of one side of his body. In an ap- 
peal from an award in favor of the 
claimant, the employer contended 
that the accident (the stroke itself 
did not take place within the course 
of the employment. The court 
ruled that inasmuch as the claimant 
was away from home on an assign- 
ment of an employer, the stroke did 
occur while in the course of 
ployment and that, in any event, it 
made no difference at what time an 
injury manifested itself so long as 
the activity which gave rise to it 
occurred in the course of the 
ployment. In addition the 
ruled that the two month work epi- 
sode was a sufficiently identifiable 
event to which the attack could be 
related and the medical testimony 
was sufficient to support the finding 
that the stroke was work-connected 
Affirmed. 


cerebral 
resting in his 


em- 


em- 
court 


Joy vs. Florence Pipe Foundry 

pany; New Jersey Superior ‘Con t 
Appellate Division. No. A-620-59 
November | 6th, 1960. 
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“KERODEX” 
PROTECTS 
AGAINST... 


(partial list) 


“KERODEX" +71 
ACIDS 

AMMONIA 

ANILINE DYES 
BATTERY ACIDS 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CEMENT (Wet or 

Dry Powder) 
DETERGENTS 

DYES (aqueous) 
EPOXY RESINS 
FORMALDEHYDE 
PAINTS (water base) 
PLATING SOLUTIONS 
RUST PREVENTATIVES 
SALTS 

SILICATES 
SOLDERING FLUXES, 
FUMES, PASTE 
STEEL PICKLING 
SULFURIC ACID 


UREA — 
FORMALDEHYDE 
GLUES 


“KERODEX” +51 
ACETONE 
ALKALIS 
BENZOLS 
CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE 
CELLULOSE 
SOLVENTS 
CUTTING OILS 
(lubricants) 
EMERY DUSTS 
ETHYL ACETATE 
FIBER GLASS 
GREASES 
GRIME 
LACQUERS 
LEAD DUST and 
FUMES 
PAINTS (oil) 
PAINT REMOVERS 
(solvent) 
PLASTICIZERS 
RUBBER SOLUTIONS 


EVEN FULL 
STRENGTH 
HYDROCHLORIC 
ACID ~wal 
CANNOT TOUCH THIS HAND... 
..- PROTECTED 
WITH 


“KERODEX” a 


7 
This dramatic 60 second laboratory test proves the superior 
qualities of-‘“‘KERODEX"’ =71. Note: In working with hydrochloric acid, 
standard safety precautions should always be observed. 


IN-PLANT TESTING OFFER AVAILABLE. “KERODEX”’ 
Cream is used in laboratories and factories of America’s largest manufac 
turers ...to speed hazardous processes, cut down wash-up time, save 
expensive soaps, cleaners and solvents. Available as ‘“‘KERODEX’’ =71 for 
wet work, ‘““KERODEX’’ =51 for dry work.To prove the worth of ‘“‘KERODEX’’ 
in your plant, order this test offer. 


protective 


Protective Barrier 


Py se 8. 


Es 


ONE DOZEN 1/4 LB. TUBES OF #71 OR #51 FOR ONLY S10 


INFORMATION IS AVAILABLE TO YOU-WRITE FOR !IT 


FREE 


TAR WRITE DEPT. SM-8 
THINNERS 


6111 “KERODEX” is sold only by AYERST LABORATORIES « 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y 
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ployer operated a cafe- 


teria on the 


It was apparent that the deceased company 


was out of mind after the amputa- 


SUICIDE—Leg Amputation and 


Subsequent Depression—Intentional and it en- 


premises 


Self Infliction of Injuries 


Decedent suffered a compensable 
injury necessitating the amputation 
of his leg. and one-half 
months later, on the day he was to 
be fitted with an artificial limb, he 
hanged himself. The board granted 
the decedent’s widow compensation 


Fx ur 


and the lower court sustained the 
award, from which decision the em- 
ployer appealed. Compensation 
cannot be had for intentionally self 
inflicted injuries. The burden is on 
the employer to prove that death 
is from suicide, but since it was 
admitted in this case that death 
was by suicide, it was claimant's 
burden to prove that the deceased 
killed himself “while possessed by 
an uncontrollable insane impulse or 
while in a delirium or frenzy as 
a direct result of the accident with- 
out rational knowledge of the phys- 
ical consequences of his act.” The 
court determined that whether the 
claimant satisfied her burden was 
a question of fact for the board. 
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tion, but after his return home, he 
seemed normal. Nevertheless, there 
was medical testimony by a psy- 
chiatrist that the deceased was not 
responsible for his act and such 
evidence was sufficient to support 
the award even though testimony 
of a psychiatrist, who had treated 
the deceased prior to the date of 
the suicide, was to the contrary. 


Affirmed. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY—Touch 
Football On Employer's Premises Dur- 
ing Lunch Hour 


Claimant who sustained a broken 
neck while playing touch football 
on the employer's premises during 
lunch hour was entitled to work- 
the 
the 
Em- 


men’s compensation because 


accident arose out of and in 


course of his employment 


couraged its employees to eat thei 

A recreational room adjoined the 
cafeteria where the 
often played indoor games 
about a year prior to the accident 
in question the employees had en- 
gaged in outside activities in an 
empty lot on the employer's prem- 
The evidence also indicated 


employees 
For 


ises. 
that the management knew of the 
outdoor activity and made no ob- 
jection to it. The employer ap- 
pealed from an award in favor of 
the claimant, contending that the 
claimant had signed out during his 
lunch hour like other employees, 
that he was free to leave the prem- 
ises and that the game of football 
was purely personal activity. The 
that the 
abandoned his 


disagreed, ruling 
claimant had not 
employment by playing football on 
the during 


lunch hour. Affirmed. 


court 


employer's premises 





Safety Data Sheets 


Revised editions of four chemical 
safety data sheets are now avail- 
able the Manufacturing 
Association, These 


SD-2; 


from 
Chemists’ Inc. 
booklets are on Benzene, 
Nitric Acid, SD-5; Paraformalde- 
hyde, SD-6; and Anhydrous Am- 
monia, SD-8. They list not only the 
characteristics of these chemicals. 
but also the hazards, engineering 
control of hazards, employee safety 
procedures, fire fighting techniques 
necessary, recommended handling 
and practices, tank and 
equipment cleaning and repair pro- 
cedures, waste disposal, medical 
and first aid 
Available from the 
Association at 1825 Ave., 
N. W., Washington 9 


storage 


measures necessary 
requirements. 
Conn. 
Be; &:. 


American Standards 


Publication of a 1961 Catalog of 
American Standards which 
number 1,973 has been announced 
by the American Standards Associ- 
ation. The booklet, available with- 
out charge, contains a listing of 
special publications in the stand- 
ardization field, pamphlets and 
standards recommendations of the 
International Organization 
Standardization the 
tional Electrotechnical 
sion. It also has an index to titles 
of American Standards and interna- 
tional recommendations. 


now 


for 
Interna- 
Commis- 


and 


Areas Covered 


The listing of American Stand 
ards is broken down into the vari- 
ous phases of application, and these 
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include civil engineering and con- 
struction, mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, automotive, 
ferrous materials and metallurgy, 
nonferrous materials and metal- 
lurgy, rubber, chemical industry, 
textile industry, mining, materials 
handling, nuclear, wood industry, 
pulp and paper industry, photog- 
raphy and motion pictures, acous- 
vibration, mechanical shock 
and sound recording, office equip- 


tics, 


ment and supplies, drawings, sym- 
abbreviations, 
and 


bols and and 


miscellaneous commercial 
standards. 

Copies of the catalog may be ob- 
tained from the ASA, Dept PR 214, 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 


N. Y. 


. 
Insect Wire Screening 
A new mesh and wire diameter 
for aluminum 
particularly effective against pestif- 
erous insects is included in a pro- 
posed revision of the types desig- 


insect wire screen 


nated as standard, according to the 
Commodity Standards Division, 
Office of Technical Services, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, U. S$. Department of Com- 
merce. 


Wider Wire Tolerances 


The new wire screen, plus the 
specifying of wider tolerances for 
the wire used in the making of the 
standard types of 
cluded in the proposed amendment 
of Commercial Standard CS138-55 
for Insect Wire Screening, submit- 
ted to the industry for considera- 
tion and general acceptance. The 


screen, is in- 


amendment was requested by the 


Insect Wire Screening Bureau and 
has been approved by a committee 
consisting of representative manu 
facturers, distributors, and users. 
Copies of the proposed amend- 
ment are available 
from the Commodity Standards Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


upon request 


Electrical Lockout 
Safety Guide 


Recommended safety precautions 
in electrical switch lockouts are de 
scribed in the latest Safety Guide 
(SG-8) now from the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Inc. The Safety Guide, on 
of a series published periodically 
by the Association, 
the use of lockout bars and caution 
tags, and urges that multiple locks 


available 


recommends 


be used when several crews are 
working on a single job. Locks 
should be of a separate series to 
prevent them from being opened by 
other craftsmen, the Safety Guide 
states. 

As a further note of caution, the 
Safety Guide urges care be taken 
to be sure the switch controlling 
the unit to be worked on is locked 
out, particularly in areas where 
there is more than one switch. 

The Association notes that equip- 
ment and controls used on circuits 
in excess of 600 volts do not lend 
themselves to the locking-out pro 
cedures outlined in the pamphlet. 
“In these instances,” the Association 
states, “disconnects must be pulled 
and tagged.” 

The guide is available from the 
Association at 1825 Conn. Ave 
N.W.. Washington 9, D. C. 
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The Human Touch 
in Supervision 


Do foremen and supervisors ob- 
tain the best results using the iron 
fist or a velvet glove? This is the 
theme of a new booklet by Cloyd 
Steinmetz, Sales Training Director 
for Reynolds Metals Company. The 
this 
problem by 


age-old 
explain- 
ing first what human relations is 
all about, and then how to motivate 
employees through an understand- 
ing of the basic principles of human 
relations. 

The booklet is entitled “The 
Human Touch in Management.” 
The author spells out H-U-M-A-N 
T-O-U-C-H—and makes each letter 
stand for an important basic prin- 
ciple. Thus: 


author approaches 


supervisory 


H—hear him out 
U—understand him 
\[l—motivate him 
A—acknowledge his efforts 
N—news—keep him informed 


Mr. Steinmetz has designed this 
booklet primarily for foremen and 
supervisors, but it may well be read 
by all who must deal with em- 
top management 


ployees, from 


down to section leaders and de- 
partment heads. 

The booklet is priced at 25¢ per 
copy and may be obtained from 
Motivation, Inc. of Springdale, 


Conn 


Farm Safety Booklet 


A booklet detailing good safety 
habits for farm employees has been 
published by the accident preven- 
tion department of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
it was announced by Thomas N. 
Boate, manager of the department. 
The 25-page publication, entitled 
“Your Guide to Safety As A Farm 
Employee,” the 
hazards of farm work and recom- 


outlines varied 
mends proper safety precautions. 

The illustrated pamphlet 
been produced by the Association 
for its 135 capital stock casualty in- 
surance company and 
copies are available through inde- 
pendent agents and member com- 


has 


members 


panies. 
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: SOUND 
warning 


Sound warning is advice to be heeded! 


=271 
Beacon Ray 
Light 


Signals, audible or visual, are quicker in action, 
are universally recognized and initiate instant 


response. 


The sound of a siren literally cries 


Danger! Emengency 


The startling flash of the Beacon Ray, 


its companion signal, provokes the same reaction 


visually. 


FEDERAL has pioneered in visual and audible warn- 
ings, the very best signals available. 


FEDERAL Catalog No. 100 has complete information and illustrations of FEDERAL 
Sirens and FEDERAL Warning Lights—WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


FEDERAL 


SIGNAL 


13631 S. Western Ave.,Blue Island, Ill. 


(For details, use Key # H-6 on card on page 33) 





The wallet sized booklet covers 
six broad areas of farm safety in- 
cluding: handling of machinery and 
equipment; transportation of em- 
ployees; use of insecticides; use of 
edged or pointed tools; handling 
of domestic animals and operation 
of irrigation equipment. 


Other Hazards 


In a section devoted to general 


safety, the farm employee is ad- 


vised to learn to identify and avoid 
poisonous plants such as poison ivy, 
on the 
The 


what 


oak and sumac and to be 
alert for 
book 
action to take during an electrical 
storm and how to lift heavy objects 

Dealing with off-the-job safety, 
the farm employee is warned: “At 
best, life is short. Accidental death 
and injury can make it even shorter 
IM- 


poisonous snakes. 


also offers advice on 


... preventing accidents is 


PORTANT.” 











SIDE TRAVELLING TRUCK 


A special side travelling, narrow 


aisle, reach-style truck equipped 
with special slip-on forks designed 


to handle extra long, unwieldy 
loads in narrow aisles is offered by 
Lewis-Shepard Products Inc. The 
special fork attachment slips over 
standard forks and locks to the 
carriage to provide wider fork 
spread. Without the attachment, 
the reach-style electric MN Aisle- 
Master can also be used as a stand- 
ard narrow aisle truck or as a side 
travelling unit desired. A 
variety of capacities, fork lengths 
and lifting heights are available. 
For details, use Key # MH-I on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


when 


SLING CHAIN SAFETY HOOK 


A safety hook and latch assembly 
has been added by American Chain 
Div., American Chain & Cable Co. 
to their line of Accoloy Kuplex sling 
chain assemblies. These © sling 
chains consist of master link, chain 
portion, patented “Kuplers,” and 
any desired type of hook—sling, 
the 


grab or foundry—including 


new safety hook with safety latch 
Present can 
vert them to safety hooks by re- 
placing the conventional load pin 
with a special safety latch as- 
sembly, available as a_ separate 
component. 

For details, use Key # MH-2 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


assembly. users con 


PORTABLE SECTIONALIZED 
CONVEYOR 


To streamline the flow of pack- 
aged or unit-items over distances 
affected by 
the new Mentor-Veyor, a belt-type 


varying conditions is 


powered conveyor, made by Men- 
tor Products, Inc. Adaptable for 
practically any layout, distance and 
terrain, it combines unitized design, 
simplicity, rugged construction and 
low cost. Layout is modified at will 
without disassembly or the usual 
knock-down and installation prob- 


Cp ~ 
P LP 1 A Y 


lems of permanent type systems 
The unitized sections are in 5 ft 
lengths, or multiples of 5 ft., butting 
end-to-end. They “corner” to pra¢ 
tically any degree angle and oper- 
ate over extremely rough and ir- 
regular surfaces in restricted areas 
For sharp inclines, cleated belts 
provide positive load traction. Each 
section frame 
sheet metal belt-channel on angle 
iron legs, canvas conveyor belt and 
Available with or 
without power-drive unit. 


For details, use Key # MH-3 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


includes steel and 


electric motor. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING DEVELOPMENTS 


RUST RESISTANT CHAIN 


Proof Coil Chain is available in a 
Hi-Sheen, rust resistant finish from 
The McKay Company, The finish 
will last indefinitely even during 
prolonged exposure to weather. For 
towing, binding and tying down, 
the chain is available in * ¢” 
Ye” and %” Lengths vary 
from approximately 75 feet for the 
for the 

is made from low 
with an 
strength of 55,000 psi. Color cod- 
teet 
measuring of the chain 


For details, use Key # MH-4 on 


inquiry card on page 33 


as 
sizes 
4g” size to 250 feet 4 
size. It 
steel, 


3/7 
16 
carbon 
average tensile 


every 5 provides quick 


ing 
ing 


AUTOMATED STORAGE 


Dual command control with a 
memory circuit provides more ef- 
ficient push-key storage and han- 
dling of heavy random loads in a 
new standardized model of the Re- 
triever introduced by The 


Triax Co. The operator can set the 


system 


Retriever to deliver one load and to 
pick and return a different load in 
a single, uninterrupted cycle. Pal- 
let loads of up to 1000 pounds are 
placed in storage openings by an 
electrically operated traveling car- 
lengths of 36” 
widths of 24” can be accommodated 


rier. Load and 
in the openings of the standardized 
Model R-46. 
fixed height for the openings and 
the height for the rack 


Users can select a 


over-all 


}— J) ls DAD A Bae 
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structure, at any level from 12 feet 
to 24 feet. A Model R-46 unit that 
has a 75-foot aisle length and is 16 
feet high would include 640 twelve- 
inch openings with complete load 
selectivity. 


For details, use Key # MH-5 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


HAZARDOUS LOCATION 
TRUCKS 
Underwriters’ Laboratories “E” 
and “EE” certification, permitting 
operation in certain fire and ex- 
plosion hazard areas, has been 
granted the straddle and Extend-A- 
Load Warehouser, narrow aisle, 
electric trucks made by Yale Mate- 
rials Handling Division, Yale & 
Towne. The UL listing covers 24- 
volt trucks in the 
capacities of 2, 3 and 


models in 
4 thousand 
lbs. for use in’chemical, textile and 
similar industries. Type “E” modifi 


two 


cation permits usage in areas where 
fire hazards The 
more complex Type “EE” modifica- 


are not severe. 
tion is for areas where fire and ex- 
plosion dangers are more acute, 
flammable liquids 
gases storage, combustible dust ac- 
with 
tible fibers or flyings such as cotton 
rayon, jute and excelsior. Safety 
modifications for EE certification 
are: completely sealed control com 


such as and 


cumulations, areas combus- 


partment, revised wiring to add 350 
amp power line fuse, special bat 
tery compartment side plates, ply 


wood insulation on underside of 
battery inspection cover, and to 


tally 
For details, use Key # MH-6 on 


inquiry card on page 33 


enclosed drive motor. 





NEW TYPE OVERHEAD 
CONVEYOR 

A revolutionary light weight 
overhead conveyor system that of 
the 
bined power and free systems has 
developed by Philips & 
It employs the prin 


fers the advantages of com- 
been 

Davies, Inc. 
ciple of a rotating screw to move 
loads along its route. Variations in 
speed and built-in station-stops may 
be provided by the 
pitch of the helical feed coil or by 
the elimination of this 
thread. By enlarging the stopping 
points, the system can also be used 
while 


changes in 


external 


for temporary storage even 
loads are in transit 

The Rotorail system employs sim- 
ple hook-type hangers that may be 
placed on the system at any point 
Standard components permit do-it 
vourself installation, expansion ot 

With the drive unit at 


one end, no return loop is needed 


alteration 


Nylon bearings eliminate the need 
for lubrication 


For details, use Key # MH-7 on 


inquiry card on page 33 


MOBILE FLOOR CRANE 
SYSTEM 


A counterbalanced mobile floor 
crane has been introduced by Van 
guard Mfg. Co. The Hydro-Boom 
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Model 135 can lift 3000 pounds 
with the hook 48” beyond the front 
edge of the platform. This Walkie 
self-propelled model is highly ma- 
neuverable and can turn in a dis- 
tance equal to its own diagonal 
length. 

The boom movement is hydrau- 
lically controlled in six directions of 
travel: up-down, in-out and right- 
left. 
suitable for changing dies, molds, 
grinding wheels, machine tool ac- 


Precision control makes unit 


cessories, motors, etc., and in gen- 
eral maintenance applications. The 
hook can reach out and over ob- 
stacles. Available with hand pump 
hydraulic boom actuation for ex- 
plosion hazard areas. 

For details, use Key # MH-8 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE 
DOCKBOARD 


The Kelley an- 
nounced an automatic lip-actuating 
feature increasing the flexibility, 
safety and ease of operation of its 
Adjust-A-Lip dockboard. In_ its 
normal dock level position, the Ad- 
just-A-Lip is in its safety position 
protected behind steel-faced rub- 
ber-backed bumpers. Released from 
its level position by the dock attend- 
ant, the precision counterbalance 


Company has 


raises it to the above-dock position. 
The multiple-exposure photo shows 
the dockboard rising until the lip is 
high enough to swing over the truck 
bed. Then the lip automatically ex 
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tends to its working position. When 
the operator steps on the dock- 
board, it lowers to working posi- 
tion and automatically locks in firm 
contact with the truck bed. The lip 
can be extended or retracted at any 
time and _ retracts automatically 
when the truck pulls out. 


For details, use Key # MH-9 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


SKID TURNER 


The new, completely automatic 
and portable Southworth Skid 
Turner simplifies the inverting of 
loaded skids. With the Model ST-5, 
one man can turn a 5,000 Ib. skid 
load in 55 seconds. Any type of 
skid may be handled in sizes from 
28” x 38” to 52” x 76”, and with 
load heights ranging from 24” up to 
74”, 

Originally developed for turning 
skid loads of paper, the skid turner 
can be used on any sheet stock; liq- 
uid products, canned and cartoned 
or in drums or barrels, when in- 
verting will prevent sedimentation; 
for turning large objects or assem- 
blies; and to transfer loads from 
shipping skid to plant skid. 


For details, use Key # MH-10 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


5 


FORK SWIVEL HOIST HOOKS 


The Grizzly swivel hoist hooks of 
Pucel Enterprises, Inc. are of all 
welded construction to fit standard 
fork trucks. Working capacities: 
for single fork—3000 pounds; for 


double fork—4200 pounds. Weigh- 
ing from 17 to 50 pounds, they slide 
on easily and are tightened into 
place. The double fork hook shown 
has maximum openings with out- 
side spread of 20%4 inches. Fin- 
ished in Safety Orange. Special 
units are designed to meet particu- 
lar requirements. 


For details, use Key # MH-11 on 


? 


inquiry card on page 33. 


VERSATILE TIERING TRUCK 


A new 2000 pound capacity elec- 
tric industrial truck, specifically de- 
signed for fast tiering under the 
most restricted warehousing condi- 
tions, is available from  Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. The F-26TA-2 


features a short turning radius for 
maximum efficiency in narrow aisle 
operations; automotive type 
trols; natural driving position; innet 
uprights and elevator carriage roller 
mounted to reduce wear and power 
loss; worm drive; twin tilt cylinders; 
hydraulic wheel brakes; safety con- 
trols; caster trail axle; and a center 
sill frame. 3000-pound model also 


con- 


available. 


For details, use Key # MH-12 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


COMPACT ELECTRIC CAR 


A new compact electric car for 
industrial service is available from 
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Namisco, Inc. The 182-pound, 30” 
wide car itself is used by plant 
executives, supervisors, inspectors, 
tool follow-up men, mail clerks, 
process engineers, machine repair 
men, maintenance men and plant 
guards. With a trailer 
250-Ib. capacity, it can also be used 


having a 


for factory, warehouse, stockroom, 
shipping department or office deliv- 
ery service. The three-wheel elec- 
tric car itself also has carrying space 
for loads or an additional passenger. 
The Delwick is driven by a special 
12-volt electric motor that is oper- 
ated by a foot switch and powered 
by a lead-acid battery with a trickle 
charger. For recharging, plug into 
a 110-volt circuit. Forward speed of 
the car is factory-set at 5 miles per 
hour. It has tubular steel frame and 
molded fiberglass body. Trailer is 
26” wide, 50” long and 12” high. 
For details, use Key # MH-13 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


SAFE-GRIP SLING HOOK 


The S. G. Taylor Chain Co., Inc., 
has introduced the Tayco Sling 
Hook No. A-75 for use with 14” 
and 15%” alloy chain. 
Drop-forged from alloy steel and 


diameter 


heat-treated, its patented I-beam 
type design assures extra strength 
and provides a safe gripping area 
for the hooker. Engineers report 
that the hook will not bend, even 
at the point, providing that the 
working load limit is not exceeded. 
Side bending is greatly reduced. 
Other features include a larger eye 
to accommodate shackle pins and 
wire rope thimbles, and a wider, 
deeper throat. 

For details, use Key # MH-14 on 
inquiry card on page 33. 
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NARROW-AISLE 
PIVOTING TRUCK 


Special materials handling tech- 
niques are made possible by the 
Towmotor Fork Lift Truck called 
the “Naro-Aisle-Stack” Model 590. 
This model can operate efficiently 
in aisles 4 to 6 feet narrower than 
those required by conventional 
fork lift trucks. The entire front- 
end assembly pivots 90 degrees to 
the right or left—for 
stacking or load pick-up. Hydrau- 
lically-operated outriggers stabilize 
the truck laterally during the pivot- 
ing. The Model 590, with a lifting 
speed of 70 feet-per-minute, also 
performs all regular fork lift truck 
duties in both warehouse and fac- 
tory. 


For details, use Key # MH-15 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


right-angle 


CONTROLLED POURING 
CARRIER 


A new Kontrol-Karrier, Model 
#185, has been developed by the 
Morse Manufacturing Co., Inc. to 


give controlled pouring of 55 gal 


drums at any height. Hooked to a 
monorail hoist, crane or chain 
block, with the Karrier 
snapped to drum, the latter can be 
height 
loop performs 


saddle 
any location or 
Chain 

tipping operation. Standard 
includes 6’ chain drop or 12’ 
all length. Longer lengths avail- 
able. Unit will handle 800 Ibs 
liquid or 500 Ibs. dry loads with 
safety 
available for fibre drums. 


For details, use Key # MH-16 on 


inquiry card on page 33 


moved to 
desired. 

unit 
over- 


and ease, 


Special saddles 


PREFORMED WIRE 
ROPE SLINGS 


Designated as Hi-Pli, a new series 
of ACCO Registered Preformed 
Cable-Laid Slings has been intro- 
duced by the Wire Rope Sling De- 
partment, American Chain & Cable 
Co., Inc. These wire rope slings, 
for any application where ease of 
handling is all-important, offer the 
Hexibility and non-kinking advan- 
tages of hemp the 
strength of steel. Through preform- 


rope plus 


ing, the wires have the exact shape 
they assume in the finished rope, 
making the slings easier to handle 


faster to install, longer lasting un- 
der bending cond‘tions, safer to 
handle when worn, better strength 
under shock Hi-Pli 
slings are so flexible they can be 
tied in knots without harm. Coated 
with a bright galvanized Galacco 
finish, for corrosion resistance, the 
double-locked for 

Proof-tested at 
twice the load carrying capacity 
they are available in 12 different 
rope diameters, with breaking 
strengths from 3-tons to 113-tons 
for the 2-in. diameter sling. 


For details, use Key # MH-17 on 


inquiry card on page 33 


loads. These 


sling ends are 


greater security. 








NEW SPREADER SLING 
A new and 
materials has been developed by 
the U. S. Marine Corps for the load- 
ing and unloading of heavy equip- 
ment such as trucks. The sling de- 
upper and 


safeguard for men 


sign consists of four 
lower wire rope legs, two galva- 
nized spreader bars, and safety 
hooks and links. The upper wire 
rope legs connect the spreader bars 
to the supporting pear-shaped link 
at the top of the assembly; lower 
legs extend between spreader bars 
and terminal safety hooks. 
The wire rope legs were fabricated 
to Marine Corps specifications by 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Company 
Wire Rope Division. The safety 
hoist hooks are quick disconnect, 
positive lock type hooks made by 
the E. D. Bullard Co. Slings were 
developed in two sizes: Class I for 
a 5-ton load; Class II for loads up to 
Additional information 


hoist 


17 tons. 
available 


For details, use Key # MH-18 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


CONVEYOR LIFT GATE 
Sage Equipment Co., Inc. has 
developed a duty, 
operated lift gate. These units are 


heavy oil-air 


equipped with roller Ol wheel con- 


veyor gates up to LO feet long and 


36” wide. Complete control for 


raising or lowering is obtained 
through the use of the 
valves. Remote control buttons can 
be used for operation from a dis- 
tant point. 


For details, use Key # MH-19 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


control 


NEW TYPE WIRE ROPE 


A new type of all-purpose wire 
rope has been developed by the 
Macwhyte Wire Rope Co. This 
new wire rope, 7-Flex, is made of 
of the 
This design is said 


7 strands instead conven- 
tional 6 or 8. 
to combine he best features of 6 
strand and 8 strand wire rope. 
7-Flex was developed to meet the 
needs of modern high-output ma- 
chines for a wire rope having the 
best combination of wearing quali- 
ties (abrasion resistance ) and flexi- 
bility (bending fatigue resistance ). 

For details, use Key # MH-20 on 
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inquiry card on page 33. 


HEAVY DUST-PROOF TRUCK 


A heavy-duty dust 
modification for Yale gas powered 
industrial lift trucks has been de- 
signed by Yale Materials Handling 
Div., Yale & 


maintenance and lengthen engine 


protection 


Towne, to reduce 


life in applications where atmos- 


pheric contamination is very severe. 
In place of the dual air filter ar- 
rangement in standard dust pro- 
tection modifications, the heavy 
duty system provides a triple filter- 
ing process: dry type precleaner, 
oil bath cleaner and a final dry type 
filter. Another feature is the seal- 
ing against contamination of the 
hydraulic system. The filler cap is 


a sealed fit and the breather line is 
run from the third stage of the air 
filter. The forced crankcase venti- 
lating system, with sealed filler cap, 
also has a breather line off the air 
filter. A line directs ex- 
pelled air into the intake manifold 
Features from the standard modifi- 
cation include sealed generator and 
voltage regulator, a heavy duty en- 
gine oil filter and an easily de 
floor dust deflector 


second 


mountable 
plate. 
Typical 
dust protection modifications in the 
KG 51 line include: foundries, ce- 
ment plants, abrasive manufactur- 
ing fertilizer 
chemical plants and bagged goods 


applications for these 


establishments, and 


warehouses. 
For details, use Key # MH-21 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


SYNTHETIC WEB-BELT SLINGS 


A new and complete line of syn 
thetic Safety-Weave web belt slings 
of nylon and Dacron has been de 


veloped by the Wire Rope Division 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
With a comprehensive selection of 
fittings, they are designed for use 
in lifting finished products, ma- 
chined surfaces and soft metals. 80 
percent of the 
strength is in the inner plies, which 
are protected from abrasion by two 
tough outer plies. Light in weight, 
unaffected by mildew, rot, bacteria, 
or water. 

A special neoprene coating to in 
crease abrasion resistance by 50 per 
cent and increase the coefficient of 
friction is available optionally. The 
nylon slings are furnished in nine 
widths ranging from 1 to 12 inches 
Also, 6, 20 and 24-inch widths are 


slings’ reserve 
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available on special order. The 
Dacron slings are produced in six 
addi- 
tional widths ranging from 8 to 24 


special 


widths, 1 to 6 inches; and six 


inches are available on 
order. 


Key # MH-22 on 


inquiry card on page 33 


For details, use 


NARROW-AISLE HIGH STACKER 


A 24-volt, narrow aisle Model 
MN AisleMaster truck, Hydrafork 
style, equipped with a Tri-Lift mast 
assembly and tilting forks enabling 
speedy operation in narrow aisles 
and extra high stacking of loads is 
offered by Lewis-Shepard Products 
Inc. The Tri-Lift 
allows lifting to 
from narrow 
storage accommodation. 


design 
ceiling heights 
maximum 
The tilt- 
loads to be 


mast 
aisles for 


ing feature enables 
tipped back 4 degrees and cradled 
against the back rest for maximum 
safety during transporting and high 


stacking operations. 


Key # MH-2 


inquiry card on page 33. 


For details, use 3 on 


LOW COST DOCK PLATE 


Low initial cost, 
lation time and expense, 


= 


minimum instal- 
single per- 
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seated INACTIVATES 

‘CHEMICALS 
IN THE 

“EYES OR SKIN 


A \ 


NEUTRALIZE/ Bullard 


Where 
the emergency treatment of 
acid or alkali splash in the 
Neutralize 
times faster than water dilu- 


speed is so critical in 


eyes, works many 


tion. Neutralize buffering ac- 
tion rapidly inactivates effects 
of chemical irritants. In 4 

32 ounce and 1 gallon plastic 
bottles and 5 gallon plastic 


cubitainer with flow tube. 


Write for data sheet. 


ah a. BULLARD COMPANY 


4 f 
Sd a 


—— California 


(For details, use Key # H-7 on card on page 33) 





son operation, elimination of acci- 
versatility 
no maintenance cost are all features 
claimed for the dock plate 
made by Converter Top, Inc. The 
lever-operated dock plate offers the 
mobility of any mechanical plate, 
without complex compressors, hy- 


lines, etc. It is 


dents, and practically 


new 


draulic 
stalled. 


easily in- 


Key # MH-24 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


For details, use 


RUBBER-COVERED IMPACT 
DOOR 


The Clark Durador, 
the assets of a rigid rubber 
with a flexible curtain, 
rather than resists impact by fork 
trucks. Made by Clark Door Com- 
pany, the door has a full length 
flexible rubber hinge for positive 
closure. It has a core of Wwarp-re 
sistant % inch Marine Plywood cov- 
ered by % inch live-rubber coating 
at the bottom half for added pro- 


combining 
door 
absorbs 


tection 
1 


against gouging by trucks, 
& inch at the top half. 
ing edge has a protective laver of 
3 The 


and intermediate 


and Lead- 


rubber. doors are 
in stock 
doorw ay 


8 inch 
available 
industrial 


sizes tor easy 


installation. 
Key # MH-25 on 


inquiry card on page 33 


For details, use 


GIANT FORK TRUCK 
A general purpose fork 


said to be the largest ever 
introduced — by 


truck, 
made, 
Clark 


has been 
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Equipment Company's Industrial 
Truck Division. It will lift 35 tons. 
The Ranger 700 is 12 feet high over 
the cab, 29 feet long (without 
forks), and 11 feet wide. With con- 
struction-type pneumatic tires and 
four wheel drive, the Ranger 700 is 
designed for especially heavy lift- 
ing work at steel yards, steel erec- 
tion sites, lumber mills and similar 
outdoor operations. Because the 
massive loads might obstruct the 
operator's view, the truck has two 
sets of operating controls. Power 
steering, power-shift transmission 
and four-wheel power-assisted hy- 
draulic brakes are standard equip- 
ment. The forks are moved together 
or apart hydraulically to fit differ- 
ent load widths or to pick up off- 
center loads. Unit is powered by 
a six cylinder diesel engine. 

For details, use Key # MH-26 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 





PALLET STACKING FRAME 


The new curved-pin positive lock 
recently developed by Tier-Rack 
Corporation gives their portable 
pallet stacking frame more rigidity 
and stability. The two pins, at the 
top of the interchangeable 
tubular frames 
With no 


attachments, 


steel 


are now curved. 


nuts, screws 01 
Tier-Rack — simply 
snaps on to standard wooden pal- 
lets. The sturdy frame supports 
and contains 
sizes and shapes, and permits safe 
high stacking. 


For details, use Key # MH-27 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


special 


merchandise of all 
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REMOTE INDICATING CRANE 
SCALES 


Capacity ranges from 500 to 60,- 
000 Ibs. are now available in the 
exclusive Martin-Decker Remote 
Indicating Crane Scales as well as 


in Standard Crane Scales. The new 
models feature minimum headroom 
loss, allowing greater stacking space 
in storage areas. The operator can 
read the dial at eye level while the 
load being weighed may be up to 
100 feet away, even out of sight. 
The scales conform to the accuracy 
specifications of the Bureau of 
Standards. Safety features include 
ultimate strength of more than 5 
times rated capacity and a dial 
crystal of shatter-resistant optic 
plastic. Available with calibration 
units in pounds or kilograms, they 
include full tare adjustment. 


For details, use Key # MH-28 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


SLING CHAIN FEATURES 
OVERLOAD WARNING RING 


A new concept in sling chains—a 
warning ring that provides visual 
evidence of overload—has been in- 
troduced by The Campbell Chain 


Co. The new Sentry Sling has a 
ring which elongates when the sling 
is overloaded. Though stronger 
than the chain itself, the ring gives 
immediate warning by changing 
shape, before permanent damage to 
the sling. Repairs are quickly made, 
with warning rings easily replaced 
at the factory. In most cases, only 
the ring need be replaced. Avail- 
able in all types, the slings are 
made from Cam-Alloy steel chain. 


For details, use Key # MH-29 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


LOAD RELEASE SAFETY HOOK 


A safety hook that can be re- 
leased while loaded, permitting the 
operator to stand clear and elimi- 
nating the hazards of unhooking 
live loads, is announced by Merrill 


Brothers. Positive lock prevents 


opening under any load conditions 
except when intentionally released 
by the pull ring. It combines quick 


use of conventional hook with 
safety of a shackle, without pin 
problems. Release-A-Matic Hook 
will fit practically any type of fit- 
ting, is light in weight, has a wide 
opening with small girth. It 
been approved by the U. S. Navy 
for shipboard and amphibious use. 


For details, use Key # MH-30 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


has 


TRUCK & DRAIN RACK UNIT 


A combination truck and drain 
rack, for users of solvents, cutting 
oils and detergents, is being manu- 
factured by Palmer-Shile Co. It can 
be easily moved through crowded. 
narrow aisles. Loading is accom- 
plished by tilting truck against 
drum and sliding steel fingers down 
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to engage top rim of drum; then 
truck is rocked back to wheeling 
position, and loading is automatic. 
Slight downward push on_ truck 
handles raises wheels and lays rack 
on floor, providing convenient drain 
of drum. Equipped with detach- 
able handles that may be removed 
to conserve floor space. 

For details, use Key # MH-31 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 
INSULATING LINK FOR HOIST 


A low-voltage insulated link de- 
signed to insulate a hoisting mecha- 
nism from the weldment is offered 
by E. D. Bullard Co. When a weld- 
ment is not properly grounded, the 


back 


hoist 


through the 
Frequently 


flows 
into the 
electric hoists are burned out, and 


current 
chain 


the temper of expensive alloy chains 
has been lost. The links are manu- 
factured in sizes 2 to 5-ton, 1 KV. 
Steel inserts separated with lami- 
nated insulating core are wound 
with glass fiber roving and bonded 
with The 
satety links are easily connected by 


together epoxy resin. 
means of a bail or safety hoist hook. 
They do not impair hoist lifting ca- 
pacities—each link has a 4 to | 
safety factor and a 2 to 1 dielectric 
satety factor. 

For details, use Key # MB-32 on 
inquiry card on page 33 
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HIGH ACCESS HAND TRUCK 


A safety truck, for quick, easy ac- 
cess to high bins and shelves, is 
being manufactured by Nutting 
Truck and Caster Co. Operator's 
weight depresses the spring loaded 
ladder to the floor, providing posi 
tive braking rubber 
tipped feet. The truck cannot move 
until Operator steps off ladder. Fea- 


action on its 


tures include safety treaded steps; 
top cross bar and extended handles; 
heavy duty steel angle frame and 
smooth shelves welded into a solid 
unit. Two and three shelf models 
available with or without galva- 
nized trays. Demountable rubber 
tired wheels. 

For details, use Key # MH-33 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


LIFTING CLAMP ADAPTER 
WIDENS RANGE OF GRIPS 


A device made available by Mer- 
rill Brothers for use with their Spe- 
cial Opening “G” Clamp increases 
this clamp’s range of grips. A 1-ton 
with %4” x 1%” grip can be con- 
verted into a clamp having 0-34” 
grip by simply slipping the adapter 
into position. This provides one 
compact lightweight clamp to han- 
dle 0 x 1%” materials. A 
1%” can be converted to 


3-ton 
x 34%” 

14” x 3%”. 

For details, use Key # MH-34 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


DUAL-PALLET RIDER TRUCK 


A rider-type walkie truck de- 
signed for handling two, 2,000# 
capacity pallets, each 48” x 40”, at 
one time has been introduced by 
Lewis-Shepard Products Inc. Avail- 
able with speeds up to 6.5 miles per 
hour, the newly 
picking electric walkie doubles the 


designed order 
operators order picking efficiency 
in distribution warehouses. 

For details, use Key # MH-35 on 


inquiry card on page 33. 


SAFETY LIFT HOOKS WITH 
SWIVEL FEATURE 
Unlimited load maneuverability 
with safety is offered by the new, 
built-in swivel feature of the latest 
model J. & J. Safety Lift Hooks 
from Mentor Products, Inc. Used 


with overhead cranes, swivel fea 


ture permits dies to be maneuvered 
360 
attaching 
tightened. 
against a swivel bushing in hook 
body. Hook revolves around bush- 
ing; preventing excessive wear and 


around the swivel while the 
bolt 
Bolt is tightened snugly 


remains securely 


stress on bolt body and threads 
Forged hook, bushing and bolt can- 
not Proof-tested 
at twice rated capacity. Available 
in 3, 6, 9, and 15 ton models 

For details, use Key # \1H-26 on 


inquiry card on page 33 


be disassembled. 





Injury Rates Down 
In Fourth Quarter 


Following the usual seasonal pat- 
tern, the all-manufacturing injury- 
frequency rate of 10.4 for the fourth 
quarter of 1960 was 13 percent be- 
low the third-quarter average, ac- 
cording to preliminary data com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In most previous years for which 
data are available, the all-manufac- 
turing injury rate has shown little 
change between September and 
October, but has always recorded 
substantial decreases in November 
and December. In 1960, the Octo- 
ber rate was 2 percent below Sep- 
tember; the November rate de- 
creased 8 percent and December 6 
percent. The December rate of 9.7 
disabling injuries per million man- 
hours worked was the lowest for 
any month on record. 


6% Below 1959 


The average  injury-frequency 
rate of 10.4 for the fourth quarter 
of 1960 was 6 percent below the 
corresponding period of 1959 and 
equalled the previous all-time quar- 
terly low, established in the fourth 
quarter of 1957. 

The average injury rate for 1960 
will be an indicated 5 to 6 percent 
below 1959, approaching the record 
low of 1958. The preliminary aver- 
age of 11.3 injuries per million 
man-hours was less than 4 percent 
above the 1958 figure of 10.9 and 
was slightly below the 1957 aver- 
age. Subsequent reports, still be- 
ing tabulated, may alter the 1960 
figure slightly. 

Almost half (63) of the 134 indi- 
vidual industry classifications for 
which comparable data were avail- 
able showed decreases of 1 full fre- 
quency-rate point or more between 
the third and fourth quarters of 
1960; 56 showed little change, and 
only 15 recorded significant in- 
creases. The plastics industry 
showed the most spectacular in- 
crease, from 4.3 in the third to 10.6 
in the fourth quarter, due almost 
entirely to a disaster in October, 
which took the lives of 15 workers 
and injured 110 others in one plant. 

Outstanding decreases between 
the third and fourth quarters of 
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1960 were recorded for the follow- 
ing industries: leather tanning and 
finishing, from 34.1 to 19.5; saw- 
mills and planing mills, 45.2 to 32.9; 
boat building and repairing, 36.1 
to 26.2; partitions and fixtures, 22.3 
to 13.5; wooden containers, 33.6 to 
26.4; millwork and structural wood 
products, 25.8 to 19.2. 


Improved Records 


On the basis of the record for 
the entire year, decreases of one 
full point or more were recorded 
for 43 industries, while increases 
were shown for only 22. The an- 
nual average for the majority of the 
industries (73)—remained virtually 
unchanged. 

All industries in the stone, clay, 
and glass group, showed decreases 
of 1 full point or more. The aver- 
age for the group decreased from 
18.4 in 1959 to 15.5 in 1960. The 
average for the primary metals 
group decreased from 11.6 to 10.4; 
and leather and leather products, 
from 12.9 to 11.8. On the other 
hand, the average for the furniture 
and fixtures group of industries in- 
creased from 16.4 to 18.2 and that 
for printing, publishing, and allied 
industries, from 10.1 to 11.2. 

Individual industries with 
standingly low  injury-frequency 
rates for 1960 were: synthetic rub- 
ber—1.4; aircraft—2.1; scientific in- 
struments—2.2; electric lamps 
(bulbs)—2.4; electrical equipment 
for vehicles—2.5; radio tubes—2.5; 
miscellaneous communication 
equipment—2.5; synthetic fibers— 
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out- 


Crash Injury Research 


A grant of $175,000 to the Auto- 
motive Crash Injury Research pro- 
gram of Cornell University has been 
announced by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. 

The Cornell award is in addition 
to $1,706,000 already contributed 
by AMA in the 1960-61 fiscal year 
to promote greater traffic safety and 
more efficient use of highways. 

This is the third successive year 
in which AMA has granted funds 
to the Cornell program. In three 
previous years, grants were made 


by individual vehicle producers. 
Auto industry contributions to the 
program now total $1,100,000. Ad- 
ditional support is provided by U. S. 
government agencies. 

The eight-year-old program in- 
volves the statistical analysis of traf 
fic accident data to determine the 
nature of passenger injuries and 
their relationship to vehicle design 
and accident configuration. Reports 
on nearly 40,000 accidents in 19 
states and five cities have been col- 
lected since 1953. Augmented by 
photographs, the reports provide 
detailed descriptions of both traffic 
injuries and vehicle damage. 

Findings of the Cornell research- 
ers are reported to auto makers, 
government departments and other 
groups active in traffic safety. 


Crippling Accidents Film 


The Trap, a new safety film on 
crippling accidents in industry, is 
now in production by Harvest 
Films, producers of the award- 
winning “It’s Up To You!” Made 
with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, The Trap will be a 
hard-hitting, graphic portrayal of 
crippling accidents caused by on- 
the-job carelessness. It is a 16 mm. 
sound film, in black and white, for 
industrial employees. It will be 
available on a sale and rental basis 
from the producers, Harvest Films, 
Inc., 90 Riverside Drive, New York 
24, N. Y. 


New Hazards 

(from page 8) 

a patent was issued for a safety 
pin. 

eWatts perfected the steam en- 
gine in the 18th century—but it was 
100 years later that the safety valve 
was developed. 

“Contrasted with the rapid de 
velopment of safety controls in the 
use of atomic energy .. . and we 
see how much better we are doing 
today,” Schlueter commented. 

“But,” he added, “there remains 
a gap that can be still 
more by meeting new hazards with 
new safeguards, new protective 
equipment, new methods, new ap 
. new ideas.” 


reduced 


proaches 
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Firefighting Courses 
in Radiation Hazards 


Two new instruction 
for helping firemen learn how to 
with radiation hazards in 
fighting fires have been prepared 
for use of the states by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. The AEC 
Office of Industrial Relations and 
the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, 
have cooperated in the joint effort. 

The importance of training fire- 
men and other public safety per- 
sonnel to deal with fires and other 
emergencies involving radioactive 
materials has long been recognized 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
For several years a small AEC field 
staff has provided a limited pro- 
gram of direct training to members 
of fire departments upon request. 

With increasing use and trans- 
portation of radioactive materials, 
however, a new approach is needed 
to broaden the availability of such 
training. Since trade and 
industrial education programs 
have provided firemen training for 


programs 


cope 


state 


many years, it is logical that such 
programs should now provide for 
additional training needs in the new 
area of responsibility created by 
radioactive materials. 

As a forerunner to additional 
training materials, a 4-hour orienta- 
tion unit entitled “Peacetime Radia- 
tion Hazards in the Fire Service” 
has been prepared. It consists of 
an instructor's guide, a_ student 
manual, and 12 illustrative charts 
for use by the instructor. The unit 
is intended for presentation to 
large numbers of professional and 
volunteer firemen as part of their 
basic training, and to prepare them 
for more specialized instruction 
later. 

As stated in the preface to the 
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May Fire Losses Rise 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during May totaled $93,103,- 
000, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has reported. This figure 
was 2.5 percent below the $95,486,000 
for April of this year, and 7.1 percent 
above the $86,940,000 for May, 1960, 
according to Lewis A. Vincent, NBFU's 
general manager. In the first five 
months of this year, the dollar value 
of property damaged or destroyed by 
fire was $531,669,000, an increase of 
8.3 percent over the $491,142,000 for 
the like period of 1960. These esti- 
mated losses include an allowance for 
uninsured and unreported losses. 











$2-page illustrated instructors 
guide, “The general aim of the unit 
is to familiarize firemen with the 
following: 

1. That radiation is simply an- 
other hazard of human existence, 
neither to be unduly feared nor to 
be ignored. 

2. That a difference exists be- 
tween internal and external radia- 
tion hazards. 

3. That adequate pre-emergency 
planning is necessary. 

4. That radioactive materials in 
ordinary use do not make other 
things radioactive. 

5. That in general the most seri- 
ous effect of a radiation incident 
will probably come about from con- 
tamination of the surrounding area, 
and the problem will be reduced to 
the extent that the contamination 
spread is limited during firefighting 
operations. 

6. That an explosion which might 
occur in the use of radioactive ma- 
terial will be of a chemical nature, 
and will not result in an atomic 
bomb type of explosion. 

7. That safety measures are in- 
herent in the design and in the 
transportation of atomic weapons 
which will preclude a nuclear ex- 
plosion in the event of an accident. 
However, there might be a serious 
detonation of the ordinary explosive 
materials in the weapon resulting 
in possible radioactive contamina- 
tion.” 


The 4-hour orientation program 
will be followed by a 15-hour basic 
course to be published at an early 
date. It will include an _ instruc- 
tors guide, student’s information 
manual, student work assignments, 
and 22 charts. This program will 
enable qualified firemen and _ se- 
lected train 
in their own local communities to 
deal with radiation emergencies. 

The instruction programs contain 
no classified 


instructors to others 


information, and no 


security clearance is required to 
participate. 

Fire organizations wanting intor- 
mation about the radiation training 
programs should get in touch with 
their state supervisors of trade and 
industrial other ap- 
propriate state agencies responsible 
for firemanship training. 

Material covering the 4-hour 
orientation unit “Peacetime Radia- 
tion Hazards in the Fire Service” is 
available through the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
. D. < 
priced at 30 cents, and the instruc- 
tor’s manual at 35 cents. Extra cop- 
ies of the illustrative charts will be 
obtainable in limited 
from the Trade and _ Industrial 
Branch, Division of Vocational 
Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


education or 


The student manual is 


quantities 


Community Fire 
Programs Increasing 


More and more towns and cities 
throughout the nation are conduct- 
ing community fire safety programs, 
according to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, in a report pre- 
sented at the 95th annual meeting 
of the National Board in New York 
by K. B. Hatch, chairman of the 
National Board’s committee on 
public relations and president of 
the Reliance Insurance Company. 
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“The National Board has long 
been the leader in the vital battle 
against fire and at the same time 
protection of life and property from 
explosion, windstorm and other 
Causes continue to receive major 
emphasis,” Mr. Hatch said. 

“In the field of fire prevention 
education and in the dissemination 
of fire prevention information, 
wholehearted cooperation from the 
public, government, business and 
industry lends strength to the 
never ceasing struggle to preserve 
life property from the ever 
present specter of fire. 


and 


Year-Round Job 


“While public attention to the 
need for fire prevention is con- 
centrated on the three major cam- 
paigns conducted each year—Fire 
Prevention Week, Holiday Safety, 
and Clean-Up Week—our work is 
not confined to these campaigns. 

“Fire is a year-round threat and 
the National Board's fire prevention 
activities are reflected in the week- 
by-week and day-by-day requests 
for fire prevention literature, for 
advice on local fire prevention pro- 
grams and for motion pictures and 
speakers on the subject. 

“We note a continuing trend 
toward community fire safety pro- 
grams,” Mr. Hatch said. 

Citywide and countrywide fire 
safety committees are now coordi- 
nating fire prevention efforts, Mr. 
Hatch Newspapers and 
magazines have added their impact, 
and the Insurance Information In- 
stitute has provided material for 
the three major fire safety cam- 
paigns. Radio and television spot 
announcements go to every station 
throughout the country for broad- 
casting during the three campaigns. 


noted. 


New Fire Film 


The National Board during the 
vear added a new film, “The Science 
of Fire,” to its film library. The film, 
especially adaptable for secondary 
schools and colleges. presents the 
principles of combustion and how 
they may be applied to fire preven- 
tion. A second film with the work- 
ing title, “You Can't Trust to Luck,” 
has been prepared for showing to 
the general public. The film deals 
with fire prevention in the home. 
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Are Fire Experts 
Causing Fires? 


Is the fire protection expert to 
blame when a crippling fire hits an 
industrial plant? 

The answer may be “Yes!” 

This opinion was voiced by a 
man who himself is a fire protec- 
tion expert, George F. Wahl, gen- 
eral manager of Factory Mutual 
Engineering Division at Norwood, 
Mass., speaking at the National Fire 
Protection Association’s 65th annual 
conference. 

Wahl said that the 
bility for such industrial catastro- 
against 


responsi- 
phes is usually assessed 
management, with lesser criticism 
directed at the watchman, or the 
fire fighter, or the loss prevention 
engineer. 

Actually it may be the failure 
of all fire protection experts col- 
lectively, he said. “It may be really 
and I who have failed—we 
have not presented the conserva- 
tion picture clearly or effectively.” 

Success in controlling fire dis- 
asters is a effort, declared 
Wahl, and must not accept 
these losses as inevitable. 

Wahl described a practical con- 
servation program which involves 
five key points: 


you 


team 
we 


1. If there are combustibles pres- 
ent—and don’t be misled by state- 
ments that “there is nothing to 
burn”—a fire control program is 
needed. 

2. Ignition sources are plentiful, 
contrary to “there is nothing to 
start a fire” statements. Remember 
that ignition sources are portable 
—welders’ torches and _ smokers’ 
matches, for example. Control of 
this hazard starts with the quality 
of installation and maintenance of 
building and equipment, and edu- 
cation of employees. 

3. Quick detection of fire is im- 
portant, but only effective when 
there is quick response of forces 
sufficient to control the situation. 
Today we are relying more and 
more on automatic detection equip- 
ment. 

4. Combustibles plus ignition 
promptly detected will not become 
a catastrophe if proper control has 
been planned beforehand. Control 
ranges from extinguishers and em- 
ployees to fire hydrants and fire 


department—all — reliable = when 
combined in a good program. The 
best form of control is still the auto- 
matic sprinkler system. 

5. No conservation program is 
good without people, from man- 
agement to workman, who can 
lead, keep step with changes, make 
decisions, and above all who are 
trained in a sound conservation 
philosophy. 


One reward from a sound con- 
servation program, Wahl told the 
NFPA meeting, is the protection 
against an industrial fire catastro- 
phe, with its far-reaching 
sequences for company, executives, 


con- 


employees and community. 

Just as important, he concluded 
is the feeling of satisfaction which 
comes to those who operate safe 


plants. 


Fire Engineers Elect 


Warren J. Baker, manager, Tech 
nical Department, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadel- 
phia, was elected president of the 
Society of Fire Protection Engi- 
neers. He succeeds James J. Dug- 
gan, director, Safety & Fire Pro- 
tection, Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co., South Charleston, W. Va. 

The professional society, a sec 
tion of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, was meeting in 
Detroit in conjunction with NFPA’s 
65th annual conference. 

First vice-president of the Society 
of Fire Protection Engineers is 
John N. Pryce, director, Fire Pro- 
tection Engineering Dept., Cana- 
dian Underwriters’ Association, 
Montreal, P. Q. Second vice-presi- 
dent is J. E. Johnson, president, 
Viking Fire Protection Company, 
Kansas City, Kansas. Re-elected 
as secretary-treasurer is Robert S. 
Moulton, recently retired technical 
secretary of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, Boston. 

In addition to the officers, mem- 
bers of the executive committee in- 
clude: 

Loren S. Bush, chief engineer, 
Pacific Fire Rating Bureau, San 
Francisco, Calif., who is also presi- 
dent of the National Fire Protection 
Association, and Edwin N. Sear, as- 
sistant manager, Western Actuarial 
Bureau, Chicago, II]. 
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“YOUR SAFE 
CUTS COSTL <i 


YOUR SAFETY NEWS is a safety punching brochure that has become the official 
monthly house organ on safety for many prominent companies. This unique bulletin, 
with its diversified safety themes has been used successfully to create milhons of 
safety-thinking employees all over the United States. It delivers down-to-earth safety 


hints with a FRIENDLY NUDGE! 
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SAFETY 
PROGRA 








LOWERING INSURANCE COSTS by lowering your accident frequency. 





PREVENTING COSTLY WORK STOPPAGE by giving helpful safety tips 


designed to build in an awareness of hidden hazards. 
IMPROVING EMPLOYEE RELATIONS by your continuing expression of 


concern for their welfare. 








AN IMPORTANT FACTOR TO CONSIDER ALSO . . . Your Safety News may be 
personalized with the imprint of your company and the actual signature of an appro- 
priate executive of your firm. This personalization makes Your Safety News . . 
YOUR SAFETY PUBLICATION. 
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Keeping the contents folksy, adding the light note of humor, gets Your employee's self interest in his own safety is always empho- 

your message across with a nudge instead of a bludgeon. Your sized. Constant sofety consciousness is promoted by covering 

monthly SAFETY chat gets enthusiasm instead of indifference. a eee a ee ee on the job 
caution against accidents 




















RIVETS ATTENTION WITH VIVID COLOR 
* CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATES THE POINT 


Generous use of color sparks the message, and adds impact to the 
contents of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. Each issue is os alive as any Artwork is carefully chosen to lodge home each point persuasively. 
The cartoon style makes YOUR SAFETY NEWS os familiar and 


news-stand favorite. 
welcome as the picture packed Sunday supplement. 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


HOW TO ORDER: Item (1) FIRM NAME: Please show the name of your firm exactly 
YOUR SAFETY NEWS may be ordered with either the standard as it is to appear. 


imprint or with your Own Special Imprint. The standard imprint P 
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ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. « 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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LOSS STOPPERS 


The free bulletins and catalogs reviewed below are offered 

by the Reader Service Department of this publication. To 

in copies without cost or obligation, write in the key 
numbers on the Reader's Inquiry Card. 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 


Dry-Mop Vacuum System 

Hoffman Industries, Inc. Illustrated bro- 
chure describes a dry-mop vacuum cleaning 
system utilizing a series of air-exhaust slots 
to remove dirt, dust, lint and germs from 
mops and dusters. Piping carries the dust 
to a central dust collector. 


Equipment Maintenance Data 

Sheets 

Puritan Chemical Co. These two data 
sheets outline recommendations on the 
proper care, cleaning and storage of floor 
machines, vacuums, mopping outfits, and 
wringe?s, sprayers, brooms and squeegees. 
One data sheet covers mechanical equip- 
ment and the other hand equipment. 


Gratings & Treads 

Blaw-Knox Grating Dept. Unusually well- 
illustrated 20-page brochure describes a 
varied line of fioor gratings and treads. 
Includes safe load tables, fastening data, 
application pictures, baked enamel types for 
chemical resistance, interlocked aluminum 
types. 


Floor Underlayments & 

Resurfacers 

Allied Compositions Co., inc. 
page guide of floor underlayments and re- 
surfacing materials gives recommendations 
on the selection and application of materials 
for many frequent flooring problems. In- 
cludes a quick-reference chart, concrete ad- 
ditives, sealers, coatings, terrazzo materials 
as well as underlayments and resurfacers. 


Resurfacing Material 

Masury-Young Co. This 6-page illustrated 
folder shows a do-it-yourself floor resurfacer 
that is exceptionally strong and abrasion- 
resistant and designed for use on concrete, 
wood and metal floors. 


Work Lighting 

Fostoria Corp. Brochure describes and 
illustrates industrial lighting devices for criti- 
cal work areas for seeing comfort, greater 
safety and accuracy, better morale, higher 
production. 


Grounding Facts 

Arrow Hart Co. Informative 8-page bul- 
letin covers equipment for the grounding of 
portable electric tools and other applica- 
tions. Includes a resume of the revised 
grounding code requirements. 


MAIL POSTAGE PAID CARD 
FOR MORE DATA 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 


Red Wing Shoe Co. Catalog of a new 
line of safety shoes featuring 16 styles for 
on and off the job uses. includes 6”, 8” 
boots, chukkas, pull-ons and dress oxfords, 
all with steel safety toes. 


Belts 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. Wide variety 
of safety belts and harnesses ere described 
and illustrated in this 8-page bulletin, which 
gives data on quality control, types of 
leather aad webbing, tensile strengths, metal 
hardware, and design adaptations. Hi 
lighted are body and suspension type belts, 
linemen's belts and straps, lanyards, shock 
absorbers, etc. 


Ges Mask for Rocket Propeliants 306 

Willson Products Div., Ray-O-Vac Co. 
Bulletin describes a gas mask that meets the 
requirements of the Army Chemica! Research 
& Development Labs. for organic, acid and 
ammonia type liquid rocket fuels such as 
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fuming nitric acid, UDMH, hydrazine, hy- 
drogen peroxide, kerosene, aniline and alco- 
hol. 


Welder's Adjustable Hea cr. 307 

Welsh Mfg. Co. Bulletin illustrates and 
describes a new type of headgear for weld- 
er's helmets, featuring complete adjustabil- 
ity, interchangeable front frames for effi- 
ciency and comfort. Detail drawing shows 
construction. 


Safety Spectacle 308 

Wilkie Optical Co. Well illustrated folder 
presents a full line of safety glasses in a wide 
variety of styles, including plastic or wire 
frames, with and without side shields of 
plastic or metal mesh. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


All-Purpose Exti shers 

Fyr-Fyter Co. Bulletin gives data on a 
new fire extinguisher of dry chemical 
type suitable for all three classes of fire: 
flammable liquid, electrical, and ordinary 
combustibles. Includes information on UL 
and FM listings and UL ratings for 20 and 
30 Ib. sizes. 


Truck Loading Rack Protection . 310 
National Foam System, Inc. New booklet 
describes fire protection methods for tank 
truck loading racks. Covers contro! of fire 
(Continued on the next page) 


SPECIAL OFFER BELOW VALID ONLY FOR THREE MONTHS 
AFTER PUBLICATION DATE 


READER'S INQUIRY CARD 


HOW TO GET FREE DATA! 


(No Postage Required) 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS: Just insert the key number shown under each advertisement 


in the boxes below. 


NEW PRODUCTS ("WHAT'S NEW" PAGES): Insert the key numbers shown on each item. 
FREE BULLETINS & CATALOGS: Insert the key numbers shown on this page. 


KEEPING UP WITH RECENT DEVELOPMENTS: 


in special feature article. 


Company Name 


Street Address 


Insert the key numbers shown on items 
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Loss Stoppers (Cont'd) 


by water spray and foam and methods of 
proportioning foam liquid, for fixed pipe 
systems and portable nozzles. Illustrated. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Parking Lot Layout Templates .. 311 

Maintenance, Inc. New set of six parking 
lot layout templates are suitable for any type 
of parking arrangement, or gy those 
for industrial plants and ic buildings. 
Includes two templates each for 45, 60 and 
90 degree angles. 


Safety In Power Failures 

Electric Cord Co. This 12-page booklet 
shows what happens in power “blackouts” 
and how the risks inherent in these emergen- 
cies can be avoided through the use of 
battery: ated emergency lighting. Typi- 
cal installation diagrams and approximate 
costs are included. 


Truck & Bus Mufflers 

Alexander-Tagg Industries, Inc. Bulletin 
describes heavy-duty replacement mufflers 
for peak power, noise reduction, minimum 
back pressure, and longer muffler life. The 
welded steel mufflers are said to meet all 
recognized anti-noise standards. 


Marking Devices 

M. E. Cunningham Co. More than 200 
marking tools, fixtures and automated ma- 
chines are detailed in this 48-page catalog, 
including non-mushrooming s of steel 
stamps and several models of holders. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Mine Drill Dust Collector 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. Bulletin de- 
scribes a collector that draws dust through 
the hollow drill steel during placement of 
holes for roof bolts in mines, approved by 
Bureau of Mines and adaptable to any ap- 
proved drill. 


Air Pollution Field Tester 

Central Scientific Co. The purpose, con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of air 
pollution field test apparatus is described 
in this 18-page brochure. Gives step-by-step 
procedures for measuring 18 major gaseous 
and particulate pollutants. 
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What's Your Problem? 


Has an accident or fire interrupted 
lant to know how to prevent it? 


need 


production? 
on equipment for industria! 


As a service fo its readers, this publication will arrange fo supply manufacturers’ literature 
on the following subjects. Just insert the key number on the Readers Inquiry Cord on the 
preceding page and be sure fo fill in your name and address. If you need information on a 
specific type of product, simply write it in on the Inquiry Card. 


Key 
Number Subject 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 


101 
102 Face 
Lens Cleaning & Anti-Fogging 


FIRST AID AND HYGIENE 


Protective Skin Creams 
ev Facilities 


Poison Ivy Immunizer 

Poison Ivy Medication 

First Aid Kits & Supplies 

Stretchers & Litters 

Stretcher Cases 

Throat Medication 

Eye Wash Fountains 
Showers 


Portable Ventilators 
Dust Collectors 


Hearing Protectors 
Noise Mufflers (machines) 


FIRE PROTECTION 
Safety Cans 
Fire 


Alarms 
Watchmen's Control System 
Fire Blankets 


Subject 
LIGHTING AND WARNING 
DEVICES 


Alarms & Warning Lights 
Fiuorescent Lamp Guards 


Truck Back-Up Alarms 


LADDERS & HANDLING 


Ladders 
Ladder Safety Devices 
Scaffolds 


Work Platforms 
Emergency Ladder Rungs 
Safety Hooks 

Folding Truck Steps 
Carboy Pumps 


GUARDS 


Machine Guards 
Power Press Feeders 
Safety Tools 

Vacuum Sheet Lifters 
Valve Operators 
Safety Lock-Outs 
Lock-Out Air Valves 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
Safety Sig 

Safety Awards & Emblems 
Employee Safety Guide 
Changeable Letter Signs 
Safety Training Films 








Postage 
WillbePaid 
nd iiedinthe J: = READER'S FREE 


Addressee 
INQUIRY CARD 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 6634, SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R., NEW YORK, N. Y. for further data 


on 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS, 


NEW PRODUCTS, 
' FREE BULLETINS & CATALOGS 
: WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? 











"SAFETY DIVISION" 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Service Dept. 








Typical producing platform in Gulf of Mexico. Circle indicates two generators protected by dry chemical piped systems. 


NOT ENOUGH WATER FOR FIRE? 


Off-shore oil rigs pump water from the sea around them for fire 


protection, but dry chemicol guards the generator that runs the 


fire pumps. 


inclair Oil & Gas Company has 
ee a measure of fire pro- 
tection for its off-shore producing 
platforms in the Gulf of Mexico 
that has created considerable in- 
terest in the petroleum industry. 

The protection consists of two 
small automatic dry chemical piped 
systems to guard the two 75 kw 
diesel generators on each platform. 


Generator Vital 


Sinclair’s safety director, Hadley 
Myers, explained that the primary 
protection on off-shore platforms 
is water pumped from the Gulf. 
Where crude oil is stored on the 
platforms, an automatic foam sys- 
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tem is used to protect the tanks. 
The pumps which operate the 
water and foam systems are run 
by the diesel generator. This gen- 
erator powers the air-conditioning, 
lights, cooking equipment, radio 
communications, the safety shut- 
off, as well as the fire pumps and 
can, therefore, be regarded as the 
key to the whole protective sys- 
tem. It is, therefore, vital that any 
fire originating in the generator it- 
self be promptly extinguished. 
This low-cost system consists of 
a tank containing 30 pounds of dry 
chemical placed outside the gener- 
ator housing. Pipes carry the chem- 
ical to four nozzles within the hous- 


(Continued on page 58) 


Two 30-Ilb. chemical systems protect 
generator on off-shore oil platform. 
Pipes carry chemical inside housing. 
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TAME THE FIRE HAZARDS OF 
PAINTING: Part 1-Spray Booths 


by FRANK R. PITT 


The DeVilbiss Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


roduction painting or industrial 

finishing accounts for approxi- 
mately 48.1 percent of all paint 
consumed in the United States, and 
utilized in 1960 about 321,800,- 
000 gallons valued at $745 mil- 
lion. From 80 to 85 percent of these 
finishes were spray applied (includ- 
ing hand, automatic, electrostatic, 
airless, and steam methods), and 
the balance by dipping, flow- 
coating, brushing, roller-coating, 
blade and doctor knife, in that 
order. 

To avoid fires and explosions in 
each of these processes, the funda- 
mentals of fire prevention are: 

1, Adequate ventilation. 
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2. Removal of sources of ignition 
of flammable vapors and resi- 
dues. 

3. Good housekeeping. 


SPRAY BOOTHS 


1. Location: Spray booths are the 
first line of defense in the finishing 
processes industry. Chapter 2 of 
N.F.P.A. Code 33 recommends that 
spraying operations should prefer- 
ably be located: 

a. In a one-story building, 

b. Not located in basements be- 
cause the flammable vapors from 
solvents used in spraying are heav- 
ier than air, 

c. If spraying is done on upper 
floors, the floors and areas around 
the spray booth should be water- 
proofed and provided with ade- 
quate drains. This is good eco- 


nomics as well as good protection 
because water-damage to property 
beneath the spraying operation fre- 
quently exceeds the fire losses. 

If spraying operations are not 
confined to a spray booth, the en- 
tire room containing spraying oper- 
ations should be considered the 
spraying area, in which case, ex- 
plosion-proof lights and motors may 
be required and insurance premium 
surcharges may be applied. All of 
these costs may be so substantial 
as to justify the installation of ap- 
proved exhaust equipment. 

2. Construction: Chapter 
Code 33 outlines how a spray booth 
should be constructed. Principal re- 
quirements are: 

a. Rigidly supported booth manu- 
factured from non-combustible ma- 
terial, such as steel (not less than 
18 gauge), masonry or concrete. 

b. The interior should be smooth 
to facilitate cleaning. 

c. The floors should be covered 
with a non-sparking, non-flamma- 
ble material. 

d. A fire curtain should be used 
on booths having a frontal area of 
more than 9 sq. feet. 

It is interesting to note how this 
serves a dual purpose: First, it 
deflects the water from the sprin- 
klers inside the booth down the face 
of the booth creating a water-cur- 
tain that prevents the spread of 
the flames outside of the booth. 
Second, it keeps most of the water 
spray inside the booth, thus tending 
to lower the temperature below the 
ignition point of the material sup- 
porting the fire. 

e. Illumination should be 
vided through glass panels installed 


3. of 


pro- 








Another water wash spray booth. 
Photo shows the filters used to secure a 
dust-free atmosphere within the booth. 
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in the top and sides of the booth 
to isolate the lights from overspray 


or flammable vapors. The glass 
should either be specially treated 
or wired glass, and lights installed 
on the open face should be guarded 
to prevent breakage. 

f. Where either dry baffle-type 
booths or dry filter booths are used, 
they must be balanced to ensure an 
even rate of exhaust; and where 
the filters are used, the following 
additional requirements should be 
met; 

I. Visual or audible alarms when 

the air flow drops below 100 

l.f.m. or such other rate of exhaust 

as is established as necessary to 

keep the atmosphere below the 
lowest explosive limits. 

Il. Strict maintenance so_ that 

dirty filters are promptly removed 

and disposed of—because there 
is a danger from spontaneous 
combustion. 


Ill. A_ sprinkler should be in- 
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In this view of a water wash spray 
booth, note lights shining through glass 
panels and conveyor opening. 





stalled in front of, and in back 
of the filter bank, and 


IV. The correct type of non-com- 
bustible filter approved by Fac- 
tory Mutuals or Underwriters’ 
Laboratory should be 
These filters may present a spe- 
cial spontaneous-combustion haz 
ard if enamels, lacquer and pet 
oxide bleaches are alternately 
used. 


used 


g. The proper spray equipment 
should be used in the spray booth, 
including guns, hoses, air and fluid 
pressure regulators, pumps and 
pressure tanks. 

The latter should be of A.S.M.E. 
construction recommend 
that the safety valve be tested once 


and we 


Prominent in this photo of the water 
wash spray booth is the conveyor for 
spraying small objects on turntable. 








a week to make sure it is not in- 
operative. 

3. Ventilation is our first line of 
defense and an outline of the re- 
quirements for good ventilation are 
set forth in NFPA Code 33, Chapter 
5, and Code 91 entitled, “Standards 
for Blower and Exhaust Systems 
for Vapor Removal.” 

The three primary objectives in 
planning an exhaust system are: 

a. To keep the concentration of 
flammable solvents below the low- 
est explosive limits. 100 Lf.m. is 
considered a minimum rate of venti- 
lation, and this must naturally be 
increased when production rates 
are increased and automatic gang 
sprays are employed. Conversely, 
electrostatic applications require a 
lesser rate of exhaust. 

b. To keep the concentration of 
toxic materials in finishes below the 
maximum allowable concentration 
as fixed by industrial toxicologists. 
If the latter standard is met, it will 
generally more than meet the re- 
quirements of our first standard. 

c. To prevent over-spray from 
leaving the booth enclosure and 
depositing flammable _ residues 
around the painting operation. 

The exhaust fan should have non- 
ferrous blades to prevent sparking, 
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and heavy deposits of overspray on 
the blades and surrounding duct 
should be avoided to eliminate fric- 
tion fires. The fan motor must be 
installed outside of the exhaust 
duct, and all belts should be en- 
closed. 
The exhaust ducts are important, 
too. They should be: 
I. Substantially constructed (18- 
24 gauge steel), depending on di- 
ameter of duct, and well-sup- 
ported. 
II. Have a minimum clearance 
from combustible construction 
running parallel to the ducts and 
where the ducts pass through 
non-fireproof walls or roofs. The 
New York State Code requires 
an outer sleeve with at least a 1” 
air space between it and the duct. 
This outer sleeve should have 
two-inches of insulation around 
it, and the wooden roof adjacent 
to the opening should be covered 
with metal. 
III. Locate the exhaust duct open- 
ing so that the exhausted vapors 
and overspray wont enter an- 
other building. 25 feet is consid- 
ered a minimum safe distance. 
It is also wise to run the stack 
up at least 6 feet from the roof 
so that a minimum of paint will 


be concentrated at the stack out- 
let. 
IV. Exhaust ducts should have 
cleanout doors every 12 feet. 
V. Freshly painted objects should 
not be stored near open flames 
or other sources of ignition. 
VI. Some states, such as Neu 
York, require an interlock be- 
tween the spray gun and exhaust 
fan so that the fan must be in 
operation before air is available 
to the spray gun. 
VII. In larger installations which 
are exhausting large quantities of 
air in cold weather, an air re- 
placement system may be re- 
quired to provide sufficient warm 
air to replace the air constantly 
being exhausted. Obviously, if 
there is insufficient replacement 
air, your exhaust fan will be 
starved; the volume of air being 
removed will not be sufficient 
to keep the atmosphere below 
the lowest explosive limits. Such 
air replacement units are readily 
available. 

4, Illumination: Proper illumina- 
tion and sound electrical installa- 
tion not only aid in improving the 
quality of the finish that is applied, 
but also are principal safeguards 
against fire. 

Chapter 4 of NFPA Code 33 
spells out in detail what are con- 
sidered to be good electrical in- 
stallation practices. To my knowl- 
edge, no light or motor is approved 
for use inside a spray booth. (Sec. 
405, and Note 2 of Code 33.) Ex- 
plosion-proof lights and motors on 
which overspray is deposited may 
become so hot that the deposits 
will ignite. Of course lacquer dusts 
must not be deposited where they 
can become heated. 

Lights should either be installed 
outside of glass panels incorporated 
into the top walls of 
booths, as provided in Sec. 310, 


and spray 


Code 33, or affixed outside of and 
on the face of the booth where they 
are not likely to be covered with 
overspray; as mentioned above un- 
der “Construction.” Section 408 of 
Code 33 states that electric lights 
outside of, but within 20 feet of, 
any spraying area and not separated 
therefrom by a partition shall be 
totally enclosed to prevent the fall- 
ing of hot particles if broken and 
shall be protected from mechanical 
injury. 
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Lights outside of a spray booth 
and not normaily subject to ex- 
posure to Hammable vapors do not 
have to be explosion-proof or vapor- 
proof. But they should either be 
enclosed to prevent falling hot par- 
ticles if broken; or should be pro- 
tected against breakage by location 
or guards. 

Electric motors and wiring and 
other equipment outside the booth, 
but within 20 feet thereof, and not 
separated by partitions, should be 
Class I, Division 2, that is, not 
likely to produce sparks under nor- 
mal operating conditions. 

Note 4 of Code 33 strongly rec- 
ommends the use of spray booths as 
a positive protection against fire 
and explosion. It says in part: 

“When spraying operations are 
confined to adequately ventilated 
spray booths, there should be 
no dangerous concentrations of 
flammable vapors, nor deposits 
of combustible residues outside 
of the spray booth under normal 
operating conditions.” 

5. Electrostatic Apparatus: The 
electrostatic deposition of various 
types of finishes presents certain 
problems unique to that method of 
application and a modification of 
some of the conventional equip- 
ment used for automatic and hand 
spraying. This equipment utilizes a 
fundamental law of physics that if 
you charge the item to be painted 
with a positive charge and nega- 
tively charge the material being re- 
leased from the spray gun or spray- 
ing disc, the material will be drawn 
to the object because of the latter’s 
opposite polarity and be deposited 
thereon. The electrodes may carry 
130,000 volts, but 
since the amperage employed is 
extremcly low, the danger to per- 
sonnel is not great, if proper pre- 
cautions are exercised. 


currents up to 


Chapter 9 of Code 33 requires 
that: 

a. Transformers, power packs and 
control apparatus shall be located 
outside of the spraying area and a 
suitable space shall be maintained 
between the goods being painted 
and the electrodes or atomizing 
heads, which shall be at least twice 
the sparking distance as determined 
for that installation. 

b. This method is generally ap- 
proved only for painting which can 
be arranged on a conveyor so that 
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Further view of water wash spray booth and automatic chain-on-edge machine. 


a safe distance may be maintained 
between the goods and the elec 
trodes, but new criteria have re- 
cently been established by _ the 
Finishing Processes Committee 
which may shortly result in ap- 
proved electrostatic hand guns. 

c. High voltage leads to elec- 
trodes and electrostatic atomizing 
heads should be effectively and 
permanently supported on suitable 
insulators and guarded against ac- 
cidental contact or grounding. 

d. Automatic controls which will 
operate without time delay to dis- 
connect the power supply to the 
high voltage transformer and signal 
the operator should be incorporated 
to show the existence of any of the 
following conditions: 


I. Stoppage of ventilating fans or 
failure of such equipment. 

Il. Stoppage of conveyor carry- 
ing material through high volt- 
age field. 

Ill. Occurrence of a ground or 
imminent ground at any point 
on the high voltage system. 


IV. Reduction of clearance to less 

than twice the sparking distance. 

e. As noted above in discussing 
ventilation, lesser rates of exhaust 
are permitted when electrostatic 
equipment is in use because a lesser 
amount of flammable vapors are 
released. The 100 If.m. recom- 
mendation in Section 912 of Code 
33 is considered by most Finishing 


Room Superintendents employing 
this equipment to be excessive. 

6. Operation: It is said that, 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” 
but in the finishing processes indus- 
try, “Filthiness puts you next to 
God—or the Devil,” because an 
explosion can take you sky-high! 
Cleanliness in the finishing room— 
either the large industrial spraying 
operations or the corner body shop 
—is an imperative necessity. 


Spontaneous Combustion 


Heavy deposits of overspray may 
cause spontaneous combustion 
Let’s look at the actual Fire Record: 

One-half of the spray booth fires 
started when spraying operations 
shut The 
that the cooling action of 
wash systems, and the cooling due 


were down. reason is 


water 


to the passage of large volumes of 
air over the deposits of overspray 
on baffles, filter banks or in the 
ducts, was absent during the shut- 
down periods. This situation per- 
mitted that extra build-up of heat 
that is 
combustion. 


incident to spontaneous 
Spontaneous combustion is more 
likely to occur when lacquer and 
enamels are alternately sprayed, 
and special care should be taken 
where any of the peroxides are used 
as bleaches or catalysts. 
Oil-impregnated rags are also a 
cause of 


principal spontaneous 


4) 





ignition and should be promptly 
removed. It may be difficult to en- 
force these housekeeping rules, but 
their violation is the principal cause 
of spray booth fires. 

The next largest group of spray 
booth fires started outside the booth 
and spread to adjacent combustible 
material. This points up the lessons 
that welding and burning should 
not be done close to the area where 
paints and thinners are stored or 
used, and that large quantities of 
paints and thinners should be stored 
in either cabinets constructed in ac- 
cordance with Secs. 303-1 & 2 of 
Code 30, Flammable Liquids Code, 
or mixing rooms constructed in ac- 
cordance with Secs. 7120/32 of that 
Code. 


Other Fire Hazards 


In large installations, it is cus- 
tomary to pipe the finishing ma- 
terials from the mixing room to the 
various spray stations through cir- 
culating systems. This prevents the 
flammable vapors in 
areas where there is inadequate 


release of 


exhaust and a source of ignition 
might be present. The recent use 
of polyethylene or nylon tubing 
for this purpose is not considered 


good practice. 


It should hardly be necessary to 
emphasize that no smoking should 
be permitted and “No Smoking” 
signs should be prominently dis- 
played. 


A special word about the organic 
peroxides. Their use is fairly new, 
and they are used in the plastics and 
molded fiberglas industries, which 
should utilize spray booths the same 
as the finishing processes industry 
does. 

The organic peroxides, used as 
a catalyst, are introduced into the 
resin from a separate container, 
a thorough dispersion taking place 
just outside of the head of the spray 
gun. There are two particular notes 
of caution. 


(a) Many contaminants such as 
iron rust can function as a reactive 
agent which cause these peroxides 
to heat up and release oxygen and 
other gases very rapidly; explosions 
have been known to occur when the 
high pressures inside the pressure 
tank could not be released rapidly 
enough. 
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(b) The other caution is to keep 
the dry resin dust (which may con- 
tain cobalt, used as an accelerator) 
from coming in contact with the 
peroxide used as a catalyst because 
these chemicals react violently and 
may set off a chain reaction. These 
peroxides may also explode if sub- 
jected to heat or shock. 

A word about portable drying 
ovens. Most garages use either 
mobile travelling ovens that operate 
on a truck inside the spray booth, 
or employ banks of portable lights 
for the drying of touch-up work on 
doors, hoods and fenders. There 
should be no danger from these 
portable lights if they are used in 
the spray booth with the fan run- 
ning. Because the volume of vapor 
being evaporated is so small and 
the volume of air passing through 
the spray booth great, the 
atmosphere will be well below the 
lowest explosive limits. 

However, these portable lamps 
should not be used in areas where 
pans or open cans of gasoline, paint 
or thinner are about because they 
are readily knocked over, and _ if 
hot particles fall in such open pans 
or cans, trouble is likely to result. 

The conventional mobile drying 
unit is safe when installed for use 
in a spray booth, as provided in 
Code 33. Once again, we see that 
adequate ventilation is of utmost 
importance. The ventilating fan 
should be interlocked with the oven 
so that the atmosphere will be kept 
below the lowest explosive limits. 

The subject of industrial drying 
ovens is too extensive to be covered 
here, but I recommend that the 
wise precautions of NFPA Code 86, 
Class A Ovens and Furnaces, be 
religiously followed. 


is so 


7. Sprinklers: The most effective 
form of fire extinguishment is a 
properly designed sprinkler system, 
engineered and installed in compli- 
ance with NFPA Code 13 entitled, 
“Standard for the Installation of 
Sprinkler Systems.” 

The characteristics of a 
booth fire are: 


spray 


l. It is of extremely brief dura- 
tion. 

It burns with considerable in- 
tensity of heat. 

these reasons, sprinklers are 
necessary to control a spray booth 
fire. Generally, a sprinkler head 
for each 50/60 sq. feet of spray 


For 


booth enclosure and only 12 feet 
of duct should be installed, and 
an adequate rate of discharge 
should be assured by _ installing 
proper sized water lines and provid- 
ing adequate water pressure at all 
times. If the sprinklers are to be 
installed in exposed cold weather 
locations such as in the stacks of 
spray booths, give consideration to 
a dry pipe system in these locations. 
To assure both proper equipment 
and installation, consult with a rep- 
resentative of a reputable sprinkler 
manufacturer and your local Insur 
ance Inspection Bureau. 


8. Static Electricity: The NFPA 
Committee on Static Electricity has 
for many years continued its studies 
to determine whether there 
any possible danger of the ignition 
of flammable vapors by static elec- 
tricity generated at the point of 
discharge of the finishing material] 
from the spray gun. The findings 
have always been in the negative 


Was 


Airless Painting 


During the last four or five years 
the airless method of 
spray painting has enjoyed an in 
creasingly wide acceptance. Our 
tests have shown that the spraying 
of certain materials containing low- 
boiling solvents does result in fires 
caused by static electricity. <A 
potentially flammable 
created as the material is released 
from the spray gun, where it has 
been under pressures up to 2600 
p.s.i. Atomization takes place as a 
portion of the solvent is converted 
into gas. As it rapidly expands after 
being released from the nozzle of 
the spray gun orifice, which has a 
diameter of from .009 to .036 inches, 
it creates static electricity, and such 
a static spark can ignite the sur 
rounding vapor. This makes it im 
perative that proper exhaust equip- 
ment be used, and that both the 
spray gun and the object being 
sprayed be grounded if the atmos- 
phere is above the lowest explosive 
limit. Some claims to the contrary, 
therefore, spray booths are neces- 
sary when using this equipment. 

This article will be continued in 
the September issue. 


so-called 


vapor is 
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Pictures by courtesy of The 
From an address presented at the 1961 
Industrial Fire Control Conference 
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Electrical Hazards 

(from page 17) 

them aisles, especially 
where there is truck or human traf- 
fic. 


eVertical doors or gates should 


open on 


have counterweights to prevent ac- 
cidental closing on parts of the body. 
Even though preventive schedules 
may be excellent, the possibility of 
accidental closure should be con- 
sidered and the lower edges of such 
doors or gates should be cushioned. 
Also if 


to support such doors, it is better 


chains or cables are used 


that two be used in case one fails. 
floor 


and more valuable, there is a ten- 


eAs space becomes more 
dency to build equipment high and 
locate comparatively inactive com- 
ponents towards the top. Use great 
discretion so that heavy parts will 
not fall on personnel during opera- 
tion or during moving. Remember 
too that you must be able to remove 
such devices or subassemblies safely 
for maintenance. 

eModern production equipment 
is often so huge that it requires 
catwalks, not 
only for operation but for main- 
It is extremely important 
that there be ample room for a firm 
foothold, especially where electrical 
maintenance is to be performed. 
The possibility of the electrician 
jumping back from a shock demands 
room so he will not fall off from 
the surface on which he is working. 
Likewise, to lift or handle heavy 
objects from these elevated posi- 


ladders, stairs, etc., 


tenance. 


tions, similar precautions must be 
taken. 


Muscular Injuries 


Sometimes the injuries that may 
be suffered on electrical equipment 
may be more serious than simple 
Hesh wounds. These involve strains, 
dislocations, or serious 
For example, very tall 
equipment may be so top heavy 
that it tips over during operation 
or at other times. Equipment which 
lifted manually should 
have hand-holds to make sure it 
can be lifted without suffering body 
injury. 


even more 


injuries. 


is to be 


Quite often in the design of 
equipment, it is that it 
will be used in a given place, but 


assumed 
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not sufficient thought is given to 
the problems of moving it. All 
heavy electrical equipment should 
be properly braced, so that it can- 
not fall during transit or bend sup- 
ports which might fail during op- 
eration later. Any apparatus which 
contains glass or other fragile ma- 
terials should be properly braced 
to prevent injury to those handling 
it. 


Internal Injuries 
One would not ordinarily con- 
that electrical equipment 
could cause internal injuries. How- 


sider 


ever, other features associated with 
it could develop fumes injurious to 
Internal 

example, 
emergency power supplies, may de- 
velop carbon monoxide gas which 
is well known to be lethal. Engines 
should be properly vented or in- 
stalled in areas the 
will not be harmful. Any equip- 
ment using teflon in the vicinity of 
checked. Under 
certain conditions the teflon if over- 
heated can give off dangerous fumes 
or vapors that may be extremely 
dangerous. These should be prop- 
erly vented. 


personnel. combustion 


engines, for used for 


where fumes 


fires should be 


Radiation Hazards 


One of the industrial hazards that 
is beginning to interest the Atomic 
Energy Commission is the genera- 
tion of X-rays. Any high voltage 
power supply that vacuum 
tubes at voltages over 10,000 volts 
is likely to develop X-rays. In such 
cases certification is even now re- 
quired that such equipment does 


uses 


not develop X-rays in excess of 
permissable limits. To demonstrate 
this, it is necessary to affix X-ray 
films to the equipment. Incidentally, 
this is not too serious a problem 
at least with low power tubes and 
is easily controlled by the use of 
shielding material around the recti- 
fiers involved. 

In certain types of leak detectors 
and in other measuring equipment, 
small amounts of radioactive mate- 
rial are used for the development 
of energy for the detection of the 
leaks and for other testing purposes. 
Usually these amounts are so small 
that no hazard is involved. How- 
ever, if they are in use in any plant, 


———————— 


lémm Industrial Safety Films 


IT’S IN THE CARDS (18 min.) 


" .. deals with the problem of 
lessness and chance taking . . . the film is so 
excellent ... that it's highly recommended 
as a supplement and attitude builder in any 
program." 


care- 


Association of Casualty & Surety Companies 


IT DIDN'T HAVE TO HAPPEN (13 min.) 


... deals with... familiar personal atti 
tudes which are responsible for either safety 
or tragedy . . . the film has impact and sus 
pense; it is an excellent job." 


Association of Casualty & Surety Companies 


In our estimation this is the most excellent 
film we have ever seen on safety." 


Swivelier Company, New York 


For a complete list 
of Iémm sound 
Industrial Safety Films 


write or telephone 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. HArrison 7-4546 











(For details, use Key # H-8 on card on page 33) 
they should be checked to make 


sure that permissable limits are not 
exceeded. 


Injuries to the Sense Organs 


Eyes: The eyes must be protected 
from injuries which may develop 
from using electrical equipment 
The commonest danger is that of 
glare. If an operator is required 
to work with a nearby light shining 
or reflected into his or her eves for 
a long period, not only will effi- 
ciency be affected but damage to 
the may result. 
and business machine manufactur- 
ers have for quite a few years de 
leted chromium and other highly 
plated surfaces in favor of dull sur- 
faces to avoid reflections. This 
change should be considered for 
all equipment. Besides the discom- 


fort of glare, accidents may result 


eyes Typewriter 


from dangerous movements while 
the eyes are blinded by lights 
Where sparks are produced, care 
should be taken to prevent them 
striking the eyes of any personnel. 
Maintenance people working on 
live circuits should be compelled 
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to wear glasses or goggles because 
of the possibility of sparks during 
trouble shooting. Especially when 
a man is tense he is very likely to 
cross hot terminals with a screw- 
driver or pair of pliers. Not only 
can the sparks do physical damage 
by burning the eyes, but when the 
spark is of very high intensity the 
ultraviolet component of light may 
seriously damage them. 


Eye-Damaging Rays 


Mercury vapor lamps, sterilamps, 
and other special types of lamps 
give off ultraviolet light which is 
very uncomfortable and causes con- 
junctivitis giving the feeling of 
having sand in the eyes. Also, there 
is some debate as to the danger 
of infrared light to the eves. Some 
eye specialists warn that infrared 
has a tendency to weaken the eyes, 
causing one to require more and 
more light as one grows older. It 
is said that this takes anywhere up 
to ten years to develop and there 
is some possibility that this is true. 
This has been denied by other 
authorities, but we are currently 
investigating the possibility. 

Other eye injuries may be caused 


by long thin objects pointing in the 
direction of the observer, especially 


when a maintenance man is re- 
quired to work in haste and often- 
times in the semi-dark. Such pro- 
tuberances should be avoided, or, 
if absolutely necessary, be well cov- 
ered in such a way as to be im- 
mediately obvious. 

Hearing: Safety 
various states and some labor de- 
partments are becoming very con- 
Some courts 


authorities in 


scious of noise levels. 
have awarded compensation to per- 
sons who have lost some part of 
their hearing because of work con- 
ditions. There probably would be 
more laws in effect even now on 
the subject had some standard of 
discomfort and danger been 
reached. 


Noise Control a Plus 


Not only is it humane to consider 
the reduction of noise, but the in- 
crease in efficiency, the improve- 
ment of employee relations, plus 
reduction of accidents due to nerv- 
ousness all will make worthwhile 


any effort to reduce noise levels. 


meas 


/ 


“Here you see the plant electrician 
being shocked." 


Incidentally, it is amazing how 
readily noise can be substantially 


reduced. 


Warning Alarms 


Sometimes it is absolutely un- 
avoidable that certain dangerous 
conditions exist during the opera- 
tion of equipment. At such times 
alarms must be sounded to call at- 
tention to all Loud, 
continuous alarms are often so an- 
noying that operators and other 
personnel cut the wires or stuff the 
bells thereby invalidating them as 
warnings. One way to prevent this 
sabotage is to use bells that sound 
only one note each time the fault 
or warning occurs or in the case 
of sustained danger a single note 
operating at 5 or 10 second inter- 
vals with perhaps a warning light 
on continuously. Considerable in- 
genuity is required in installations 
where there are many hazards and 
each one must be identified by a 
different type of alarm. Obviously, 
the simplest solution is to have a 
single alarm sound for all condi- 
tions and have an annunciator or 
other type of indicating panel in- 
dicate exactly where the fault is. 
However, in large installations, it 
may be necessary that personnel 
recognize the location of a particu- 
lar danger by the sound of the bell. 
After one has exhausted the variety 
of commercially available audible 
alarms it sometimes becomes amus- 
ing how the ingenious designers 
invent new sounds. Currently we 
have a variety of devices where the 
fault causes the operation of sole- 
noid valves, releasing air to operate 


concerned. 


various types of whistles, hisses, 
burps, ete. 


When All Else Fails 


Despite all the precautions, all 
preventive measures are subject to 
man-made errors. The unpleasant 
possibility must be faced that acci- 
dents may still happen and that it 
will be necessary to shut off equip- 
ment quickly to prevent electrical 
shock or other physical injury. For 
that reason all equipment should 
be controlled by one main switch 
wherever possible and that main 
switch should be painted a brilliant 
red with a sign reading, “Main 
Switch.” In addition all supervisory 
and maintenance personnel should 
be trained in artificial resuscitation. 


From an address presented at the 30th Greater 
New York Safety Convention. Pictures by cour 
tesy of Westinghouse Lamp Div 


24-Hour Job 
(from page 11) 


pany's factories were urged to work 
with local police and safety organ- 
izations. 

Mr. Bergmann said that letters 
and copies of the conference pro- 
ceedings outlining the program 
would be sent as soon as possible 
to vice-presidents of the company 
and managers of its organizations. 

Dr. B. J. Campbell, assistant di- 
rector of automotive crash injury 
research at Cornell University, re- 
ported to the conference earlier 
in the day on the effectiveness of 
seat belts in reducing injuries in 
vehicle accidents, the na- 
tion’s third worst killer, after heart 
disease and cancer. 

In preventing passengers from 
being thrown out of automobiles. 
seat belts reduce substantially the 
chances of fatal injury, he said. He 
observed that those ejected from 
cars during accidents are two and 
a half times more likely to be killed 
than those who remain inside. 

Dr. Campbell also cited data 
from a study in California showing 
that belt wearers suffered 35 percent 
fewer major and fatal injuries than 
those who did not wear belts. He 
said the belts were most effective 
in rollover and side impact acci- 
dents, the type in which passengers 
can be ejected most frequently. 


motor 
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General Electric Company's 
Small Aircraft Engine Department 
in Lynn won the Grand Trophy 
Award of Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts as the company with 
the state’s best record of improve- 
ment in accident reduction. 

This company’s three-year safety 
cited by Charles L. 
president of the Massa- 
Safety Council, and by 
Robert A. Chadbourne, executive 
president of Associated In- 
Massachusetts, as the 
satety 


record was 
OReilly, 


chusetts 


vice 
dustries of 
most noteworthy achieve- 
ment among companies enrolled in 
the Council’s Industrial Safety Con- 
test 

The Grand Award, a 
bronze plaque emblematic of saf- 
est operation in industry, was pre- 
sented to General Electric Com- 
pany during the first day of the 
40th Massachusetts Safety Confer- 
ence in April. 

General Electric's satety achieve- 
ments included special awards for 
accident and 
for “meritorious 
operating without a 
abling accident during nearly five 
million production. 
The company’s accident frequency 
rate is five times better than the 
average of plants in the 


Trophy 


reduction in record 
achievement” in 
single dis- 


man-hours of 


national 
special machinery classification. 
Fifty-four other safety citations 
were presented to 
judged safest in their manufactur- 
ing classifications. A second place 
award was presented to Sylvania 
Electronic Systerns, Waltham Lab- 
, and Special Awards went 
Products, Inc., 


companies 


oratories 
to Sylvania Electric 
Danvers Plant, year without a 
disabling accident; Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., Salem, two years 
without a disabling accident; Syl- 
Electric Products, Inc., Ips- 


one 
Sylvania 


vania 
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wich Plant, three 
disabling accident. 

An Honorable Mention Award 
was presented to Boston Gas Com- 
pany for continued improvement in 
its record. 


years without a 


The National Safety Council's 
Award of Merit was presented to 
the Liquid Rocket Plant of Aerojet- 
General Corporation in recognition 
of a standout safety record during 
1960. The presentation was made 
to Robert B. Young, Aerojet Vice 
President and Manager of the 
Liquid Rocket Plant, by W. A. Hug- 
gins, Manager of the Sacramento 
Safety Council. 

Aerojet’s safety record at the 
Liquid Rocket Plant not only is one 
of the outstanding safety achieve- 
ments in the United States rocket 
industry, but it also saved an esti- 
mated $2.5 million during 1960. 
Based on the California average of 
34 out of every 1,000 jobholders 
disabled during 1960 compared to 
1 out of 1,000 at the Liquid Rocket 
Plant, than 200 employees 
were spared from pain and finan- 


more 


cial loss. 


The Lammot du Pont Safety 
highest available 
for improvement in chemical manu- 
facturing safety, were presented to 
Escambia Chemical Corporation 
and the Chemical and Metallurgical 
Division of the General Electric 
Company. 

The two companies were hon- 
ored during the 89th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Manufacturing Chem- 
Association which administers 


awards, honors 


ists’ 


the awards. Bronze plaques com- 
awards were pre- 


companies 


memorating the 
sented to officers of the 
by R. C. McCurdy, outgoing chair- 
man of the board of the 
tion. 

The safety awards are presented 
year to the two 


Associa- 


each companies 


which show the greatest percentage 
of reduction in their 
abling injury frequency rate for the 
past two-year period, compared to 


average dis- 


their rate for the immediately pre- 
ceding three years. One 
for companies with less than two 
million man-hours of annual work 
time and the other for companies 
exceeding two million 

In winning the award in the 
larger company category, General 
Electric reported an injury fre- 
quency rate for the 1959-60 
of 1.685, a reduction of 61 percent 
from the 4.362 rate of the preceding 
three years. 

Escambia Chemical, winner in 
the smaller company category, re- 
ported an injury frequency rate for 
1959-60 of 1.525, a reduction of 79 
percent from the rate of 7.287 dur- 
ing the three prior years. 

Runner up to General Electric 
was Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
with a 54 percent reduction. Run- 
ner up to Escambia Chemical was 
Continental Oil Company with a 
74 percent reduction. 


award is 


man-hours. 


years 


Employees and management of 
the Curtis Bay Works of W. R. 
Grace & Co., Davison Chemical 
Division have received the Certifi- 
cate of Achievement of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association “in 
recognition of their achievement in 
the prevention of personal injuries, 
operating without a disabling on 
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lost-time injury for the entire year 
of 1960,” the company announced, 
The certificate was presented to 
R. N. Holden, managing director of 
the works, representing the employ- 
ees, by H. B. DeVinny, vice-presi- 
dent of Davison, who said that the 
safety record was the result of a 
long-term safety program in effect 
at all Davison plants. 

Mr. Holden pointed out that the 
1960 achievement meant that the 
plant worked 1,359,437 man-hours 
without a disabling injury. Aver- 
age employment at the works is 
currently 875. Since April, 1948, 
the employees have 11_ times 
worked million man-hours 
without a disabling injury. 


one 


The first industrial safety award 
of the New York State Optometric 
Association was received at the as- 
sociation’s 66th annual convention 
by Robert A. McVety, safety direc- 
tor of the Remington Rand Divi- 
sion, Sperry Rand Corp. The award 
will be made each year to an in- 
dividual adjudged by the group to 
have made an outstanding contri- 
bution in the field of industrial 
vision. 

Dr. Robert T. Frankel of Beacon, 
N. Y., association president, said 
that Mr. McVety was selected as 
the first recipient because of his 30 
years of devotion to the visual 
safety of industrial workers. “One 
of Mr. MeVety’s outstanding ac- 
complishments,” said Dr. Frankel, 
“was to introduce into Remington 
Rand the Wise Owl Club of the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. In the seven years 
the program has been in operation 
99 Remington Rand employees 
have been enrolled because proper 
eye protection has saved their eye- 
sight.” 


Portland 
Tennessee 


The Cement Associa- 
tion's District has re- 
ceived one of the nation’s most cov- 
eted safety awards in recognition 
of a rush-hour radio traffic roundup 
that balances life-saving tips against 
fatal statistics. 

Presentation of an Alfred P. Sloan 
Award for the five-day-a-week pro- 
gram on Nashville Station WLAC 
was made to District Engineer John 
L.. Feagin in recent ceremonies at 
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the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York. 

The Sloan Radio-TV Award, one 
of the highest offered to commer- 
cial sponsors of safety programs, 
climaxed a series of local, regional 
and national contests sponsored by 
the National Safety Council. Win- 
ners cited with PCA for outstand- 
ing public service in highway safety 
for 1960, received bronze plaques 
from Mr. Albert Bradley, Chairman 
of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundativn. 

The five-minute “Daily Traffic 
Safety Report” was first aired by 
the Portland Cement Association in 
1956, a year in which Tennessee ex- 
perienced the most disastrous high- 
way fatality record in its history. 
The show’s format was designed to 
give listeners rush hour coverage 
of daily highway fatalities. Up-to- 
the-minute statistics obtained in 
“beep” telephone interviews with 
the State Commissioner of Safety 
and his top assistants are reported 
and compared with records for the 
same date and month of the previ- 
ous year. 

Safety officials are also inter- 
viewed to present safe driving tips. 
These interviews beamed _ to 
listeners throughout Tennessee and 
11 adjoining states. 

In addition to complete week- 
day coverage of the Tennessee traf- 
fic situation, special appeals from 
the Governor, Safety Commissioner 
and other civic officials are broad- 
cast to motorists on critical holiday 
week-ends when driving conditions 
are especially hazardous. 


are 


The General Electric Atomic 
Products Division has the best 1960 
safety record of any division in the 
company, according to Dr. Lyman 
R. Fink, division general manager. 
The division, made up of the 
Atomic Power Equipment Depart- 
ment (APED) at San Jose, Calif., 
and the Hanford Atomic Products 
Operation (HAPO) at Richland, 
Wash., has demonstrated _ that 
atomic installations can achieve 
better safety records than other in- 
dustrial operations, Fink stated. 

APED employees have compiled 
more than four million man-hours 
of safe work during the last 13 
months without a disabling acci- 
dent, while HAPO recently reached 


working 
million 


an all-time record by 
safely for more than 11 
man-hours. 

The Hanford Atomic Products 
Operation plant recently received 
the National Safety Council's 
Award of Honor for completing 
more than a year’s work without a 
disabling accident. 

Chemical Processing Depart- 
ment employees worked 3,126,646 
man-hours (426 days) without sus- 
taining a disabling injury. This was 
the third Award of Honor from the 
council. To qualify for this safety 
tribute, a component must work 
more than 3,000,000 man-hours 
without a disabling injury. 


The San Francisco maintenance 
base employees of United Air Lines 
have been awarded a plaque repre- 
senting the Award of Honor from 
the National Safety Council. The 
award is in recognition of an acci- 
dent frequency rate 65 percent b 
low the industry average for the 
1.000 employees at the base. 


Personnel Procedures 
In Nuclear Operations 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
is making a survey of all 54 licen- 
sees operating nuclear reactors and 
critical experiment facilities to de- 
termine the type and size of operat- 
ing, maintenance and health phys- 
ics staffs in actual use at each facil- 
ity. Purpose of the survey is to 
obtain comprehensive information 
on the current staffing of licensed 
reactor operations. 
are being invited to comment on 
their experience to date with their 
staffing procedures. 

Information from the survey will 
provide data for possible develop- 
ment of criteria for minimum size 
of operating staffs for the various 
types of reactors and critical experi- 
ment facilities. Present procedure 
followed by AEC is to review the 
applicant's proposed operating or- 
ganization in connection with each 
application for a facility license. 
Under AEC regulations, at least 
one licensed reactor operator must 
be present in the control room when 
the reactor is operating. 


Licensees also 
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Air Pollution Control Library 


Dr. H. E. Hilleboe, Commissioner of Health of the 
State of New York has announced the inauguration of 
a technical library and an audio-visual service special- 
izing in air pollution control. The library contains 
more than eight thousand microfilmed books, articles, 
and scientific papers. Film strips and motion pictures 
are also available. Library privileges and loans of ma- 
terial may be arranged by scientists, educators, and 
engineers in the state. For further information write 
the New York State Air Pollution Control Board, 84 
Holland Avenue, Albany 8, New York. 


Handling an Air Pollution Problem 


G. E. Pendray in a recent article in the Public Re- 
lations Journal, offered the following sound advice to 
industries faced with air pollution problems: 

Do not attempt to use smooth words or empty prom- 
Do 
not ignore protests, or deny the existence of a problem, 
without investigating to make sure. Do not call the 
complainers “pinks,” troublemakers, or Communists. 
Do not deny the facts—and certainly not when the evi- 
dence is plainly against you. Do not take refuge in 
Do not 
attempt to justify air pollution on economic grounds— 


ises as a substitute for remedial technical action. 


legalistic tactics, dodging, bluster or silence. 


with such phrases as “more smoke means more jobs”— 
“if the town wants our taxes it will have to put up with 
some of our fly ash,” etc. Do not take comfort in the 
idea that the complainers are the company’s own em- 
ployees, suppliers, or other dependents—“and they 
wouldn't dare carry the complaints too far.” Do not 
assert that the “plant was here first, and the complain- 
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ers should have known better than to build their houses 
so near to it, if they are so sensitive.” Do not threaten 
to move the plant to another community—unless you 
mean it; your bluff may be called. Do not try to get out 
of responsibility by pointing an accusing finger at the 
other fellow. In the experience of the author, he has 
seen every one of these approaches tried, and seen 
them fail. They are almost a guarantee of trouble. 
Sometimes they can change a simple complaint against 
air pollution into a major public relations disaster. If 
the company’s community relations are bad, dealing 
merely with air pollution complaints may only be treat- 
ing the symptoms. When air pollution complaints are 
persistent, consider whether the real trouble may not 
lie elsewhere. An inexpensive professionally-conducted 
field check will soon indicate whether this is in fact the 
case. If it is, the only lasting answer is to correct the 
basic cause. 


Congress on Environmental Health 


The University of Michigan School of Public Health 
and the National Sanitation Foundation in cooperation 
with the American Public Health Association have re- 
cently sponsored the Second Congress of Environ- 
mental Health at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. The purpose of the congress was to—“explore 
environmental resources and their value and useful- 
ness for man in terms of needs for industry, govern- 
ment and conservation—in keeping with health, social, 
and economic trends.” Participation was by invitation 
and included 100 representatives from public health 
agencies, 100 from industry, and 50 from the public at 
large. Information regarding the proceedings may be 
obtained by writing Dr. H. E. Miller, School of Public 
Health, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE 


MONOGRAPH 
#] 


Hydrogen Sulfide 


A. Occurrence 


Although hydrogen sufide is not used as such in 
industry, it is nevertheless an important industrial 
hazard. It is formed in such industrial processes as the 
refining and distillation of petroleum, tanning, glue 
manufacture, spinning of viscose rayon, vulcanization 
of rubber, and the treatment of sewage. The use of 
this gas in analytical chemistry constitutes a definite 
but usually unrecognized hazard. 

Hydrogen sulfide (“stink damp” as it is called by 
miners) is found wherever sulfur or sulfides are present. 
It is found in coal, sulfur, and gypsum mines, as well 
as in petroleum and natural gas wells. The gas is also 
produced during the decomposition of organic matter 
containing sulfates. The characteristic odor of rotten 
eggs is noticeable in polluted streams and anaerobic 


sewers. 


B. Physiologic Response 


Hydrogen sulfide is a highly toxic, irritant gas. AI- 
though possessing a characteristic unpleasant odor 
(“Rotten eggs”), this warning property is negated by 
the fact that the sense of smell is paralyzed after a few 
minutes exposure to the compound. The inhaiation 
of 800 ppm (0.07%), or more of the gas may prove 
fatal. Though initially irritating, this is overshadowed 
by systemic effects which are caused by the presence 
of H.S in the blood stream. 

The gas is readily absorbed into the blood stream. 
When the concentration exceeds that which can be 
readily oxidized, hyperpnea results and may be fol- 
lowed by paralysis of the respiratory center of the 
brain. The accumulation of hydrogen sulfide in the 
blood causes systemic poisoning. The nervous system 
is especially affected. 

Exposure to concentrations of 400 to 700 ppm for a 
half hour or more is extremely dangerous. Severe ir- 
ritation of the eyes and respiratory system are out- 
standing symptoms. The inflammation and edema of 
the lungs may prove fatal. The higher concentration 
can cause systemic symptoms or respiratory failure. 

Concentrations of 500 ppm and above cause severe 
irritation of the eyes and respiratory tract. Pneumonia 
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or serious injury to the lungs is likely to result. Pro 
longed exposure may result in fatality. 

Exposures on the order of 250-500 ppm cause head- 
ache; dizziness; excitement; nausea; gastro-intestinal 
symptoms; dryness and pain in nose, throat, and chest; 
and coughing. 

Exposure to 70-150 ppm will give symptoms of irrita- 
tion and respiratory discomfort, after 1 hour. Concen- 
trations of 170 to 300 ppm cannot be tolerated for 
more than | hour, without serious consequences. Se- 
vere irritation of the eyes and respiratory system re- 
sults. The eyes are affected after exposure of 6-8 
minutes. 

Exposure to atmospheres containing 50 ppm and 
more result in visual symptoms. The effects may in- 
clude a feeling of “sand in the eyes,” inflammation, 
swelling, smarting, itching, cloudy cornea, destruction 
of the epithelial layer, and scaling resulting in blurred 
vision. Exposure to light may increase the sensation 
of pain. Repeated exposure may cause ocular irritation 
or serious damage to the eyes. There have been reports 
that hydrogen sulfide can cause delay in the healing of 
wounds. 

Breathing an atmosphere containing 1.5 milligrams 
per litre will result in unconsciousness and death unless 
treatment is instituted immediately. Exposure to a 
concentration of 0.75 milligrams per litre for 15 min- 
utes is dangerous. Hydrogen sulfide approaches hy- 
drogen cyanide in its toxicity and speed of action. It 
has been claimed that frequent exposure to low con- 
centrations of this gas leads to tolerance while exposure 
to a high concentration results in sensitization. 

Exposure to high concentrations of hydrogen sulfide 
may result in almost immediate death. When the con- 
centration is 1:1000 or 1:2000, minutes or hours may 
pass before the fatal effect. In non-fatal cases, recovery 
takes place in several hours to as much as a day or 
two. Recovery from sub-lethal doses is usually com- 
plete. Occasionally pneumonia, psychic, or neurologic 
disorders do occur. 

The maximum allowable concentration for an 8 hour 
industrial exposure is 20 ppm. The odor of H.S is 
detectable at concentrations as low as 0.025 ppm; and 
is distinct at 0.3 ppm, intense at 3 to 5 ppm and marked 
at 20 to 30 ppm. At higher concentrations, the odor 
is not more intense than at 200 ppm. 
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C. Chemical and Physical Data 


Formula: H.S 
Molecular Weight: 34.08 


Usual State: Colorless at normal 


and pressures 


temperatures 


gas, 


Odor: 


a. “Rotten eggs” 
b. “Sweetish” in high concentrations 


Odor Threshold: 0.025 ppm 


Density: a. Slightly heavier than air (1.19; air=1.0) 


b. 1.539 gms /litre (gaseous state) 
Melting Point: —82.9°¢ 


Boiling Point: —61.80°C 


100 ml water (0°C) 

186 cc /100 ml water (40°C) 

9.54 cc 100 ml alcohol (20°C) 

Soluble in petroleum solvents, crude petro- 


Solubility: 437 c« 


leum, carbon disulfide 


Flammability: Ignites at 558°F; burns in air to yield 
SO. and H.O 


Explosive Limits: 4.3% to 46%, by volume, in ait 


Corrosivity: Hydrogen sulfide is corrosive. It reacts 
with many metals to form sulfides 

1 ppm 0.0014 mg/L @ 25°C, 760 
mm Hg 


714.3 ppm = I mg/L 


D. Treatment 


It should be remembered that there is no antidote 
for hydrogen sulfide. The victim must be removed im- 
mediately from the contaminated atmosphere to fresh 
air. The administration of a mixture of 92.5% oxygen 
and 7.5% carbon dioxide will combat respiratory de- 
pression and help overcome the effects of the absorbed 
poison. Treatment is mainly supportive and includes 
administration of respiratory stimula~ts, and the main- 


tenance of body temperature. 


E. Prophylaxis 


The MAC for hydrogen sulfide must be observed at 
all times. Do not rely on the “odor of rotten eggs” to 
give warning. The sense of smell is rapidly paralyzed 
Air-line face masks must be worn when 
entering highly contaminated Safety 
and a lifeline attended by a responsible individual 
should be provided. Adequate ventilation should be 
provided for all processes producing volatile sulfides. 
Workers should be alternated betwee1 jobs requiring 
exposure to HS and jobs in uncontaminated air. Fre- 
“breaks” 


recommended when this is not possible. 


by this gas. 


areas. harness 


quent in uncontaminated atmospheres are 
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A Personal Air Sampler 


Two British scientists have devised an air sampler 
which can be carried easily and unobtrusively by an 
employee. The device performs a function similar to 
that of the film badge for measuring exposure to radia- 
tion. It will indicate the average concentration of at- 
mospheric contaminant to which a worker has been 
exposed over his working period. An electric motor, 
operated by mercury batteries which have an opera- 
tional life of either 30 or 100 hours, drives a diaphragm 
at constant speed. The air flow depends on the re- 
sistance of the filter paper through which the pump 
aspirates. This is recorded on a graph which also in- 
dicates the power consumption. The pump employs 
a polytetrafluoroethylene diaphragm. The valves are 
made of aluminized Melinex film and a Teflon ec 
centric. 

The 30-hour model fits into an ordinary bicycle lamp 
case, weighs one pound, and can be carried in the 
pocket. The 100-hour model incorporates an electric 
clock to indicate total flow. It weighs two pounds and 
can be worn attached to a belt. These devices have 
been used in monitoring exposure to radioactive dusts 
Their use for monitoring exposure to toxic vapors has 
been suggested. This may be accomplished by sub- 
stituting silica gel or other absorbents in place of the 


filter paper. 


Threshold Limit Values 


Maximum Acceptable Concentrations 


A recent paper indicates that the MAC's of dusts 
and fumes as reported in Russian industry are lower 
than those recommended by American industrial hy- 
gienists. Some 1SO MAC’s were compared, The great 
est differences between American and Russian data 
were found in the values of organic solvents, particu- 
larly chlorinated hydrocarbons. The MAC's for some 
dusts and fumes were similar to those used in this 
country. In the case of irritant gases, the differences 
between both sets of values were much less. It appears 
that the Russians rely, for their data, on extremely 
sensitive studies involving conditioned reflexes of ani 
mals. It seems that in this instance Russian industrial 
hygiene practice sets high standards. 





Rehabilitation Center Achieves Goal; 


Closes Down 

Employers Mutual of Wausau, 
opened the first insurance company 
center in the nation, achieved a unique goal recently 
when the center was officially closed because there 
no longer was a need for the public services it offered 

“The Wausau rehabilitation center was originally set 


which in 1925 


rehabilitation 


(Continued on page 54) 





The HOW of Noise 


hat’s all the noise about NOISE? 

When you consider the results of excessive 
noise in industry—the adverse effect on efficiency, 
morale, and safety, the insidious danger of hearing 
loss and subsequent generous compensation payments 
—you might wonder why there isn’t MORE noise 
about noise. 

Noise, in fact, might be accurately defined not only 
as unwanted sound, but also as “the last frontier of 
safety.” And management has been somewhat reluc- 
tant to even discuss the subject, the theory being a 
weird combination of “ignoring the so-and-so, maybe 
he'll go away” and the desire to avoid flagging em- 
ployees’ and union attention. 

To the safety engineer, then, falls the responsibility 
of determining the extent of the noise problem, con- 
vincing management to apply time, effort, and money 
to combat it, and eliciting cooperation from both su- 
pervisor and employee to solve it! 

The fundamentals of noise measurement, analysis, 
and control have been widely discussed, both in 
Safety Maintenance and other trade magazines. Lit- 
erature on the subject is available from manufacturers 
and professional organizations. Thus, no attempt will 
be made here to duplicate that information! Rather, 
the diagnostic sound measuring and analyzing tools 
available will be described, and a simple, yet effective, 
noise control program will be outlined. 


Sound Measuring & Analyzing Instruments 


The Sound Meter 


Small and lightweight, the sound meter is the most 
convenient instrument to use when an initial survey 
of noise levels is required. A typical commercial sound 
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Fig. 1—Transistorized Sound Meter for surveying noise 
levels. Portability allows convenient use on field trips. 


meter is shown in Fig. 1. This particular sound meter 
is fully transistorized, its weighting circuits were de- 
signed to the new 1961 ASA Standards, and the direct 
scaling step attenuator eliminates reading errors. The 
illustration also indicates the few simple controls 
found on the usual sound meter, thus permitting use 
by non-technical personnel. 

The sound meter, being inexpensive and compact, 
however, has its limitations: Its crystal microphone 
will become damaged when exposed to more than 
120° F or extremes of humidity; while it will give a 
quite accurate indication of sound pressure level and 
a rough estimate of frequency components, more pre- 
cise information on input noise and frequency com- 
ponents is often required. In fact, noise levels of more 
than 85 db on either the B or C weightings definitely 
indicate use of the sound meter’s big brother—the 
Sound Level Meter—and several of his more sophis- 
ticated cousins—the impact noise analyzer and the 
sound analyzer. 


The Sound Level Meter 


Heart of a complete sound measuring and analyzing 
system is the ASA Standard Sound Level Meter. The 
Sound Level Meter performs the same basic function 
of measuring sound as its little brother, the sound 
meter. But, from that point on, the similarity ends. 
The Sound Level Meter, as well as having several 
additional operating controls, has provision for a wide 
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variety of accessories and provides sufficient output 
for further analysis. 

The most recently designed Sound Level Meter is 
2. Since most Sound Level Meters in 
the past have used a crystal diaphragm microphone 


shown in Fig. 


(similar to that found in a sound meter), an accessory 


e- ~ 


Fig. 3—Noise can be an annoyance and a hazard in office. 
Meter is used to tell effect of new sound-proof enclosure. 


Fig. 2—1961 ASA Standard Sound Level Meter, featuring a 
ceramic microphone for use in high temperature conditions. 


microphone, which will withstand high temperature 
and humidity, was often required. The Sound Level 
Meter in Fig. 2, however, has a ceramic microphone 
as standard equipment, and thus will stand high hu- 
midity and high temperature without damage. 

Calibration (or making sure an instrument means 
what it says) is also an extremely important factor. 
To ensure consistent, accurate readings, the safety 
engineer must make sure that field handling does not 
affect calibration. 

Several different field calibration 
available, including a second matched microphone, 
electric calibration built-in, but checks 
amplifier only, not entire sound level meter), and 
acoustical calibrators (consisting of an acoustic cali- 
brator and oscillator). The Sound Level Meter shown 
in Fig. 2 is unique in that it contains a built-in electro- 
acoustic calibrator, thus ensuring dependable readings 
regardless of field handling. 


methods of are 


(sometimes 


Sound Analyzers 


Exact knowledge of sound levels is, of course, not 
enough. To illustrate—100 db noise at less than 150 
cps frequency is not nearly as harmful (or annoying ) 
to the average person as 90 db noise at 3000 cps. It is 
extremely important, then, to know exactly what the 





Problem 


Do we have a noise problem? 
survey 


Noise level at possibly 
dangerous level (over 85 db) 


cps—range 
Impact noise present, 


contributing to over- 
all noise level 





Analysis Required 


General plant and office 


Frequency analysis to 
determine noise level in 
critical—300 to 4800 


Impact noise analysis 


Table I—Noise Problems and How to Handle Them 


Equipment 


Sound meter 
or 
Sound Level Meter 


Sound Level Meter 
and 
Octave Band Analyzer 
or 
Half Octave Band Analyzer 


Sound Level Meter 
and 
impact Noise Analyzer 
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frequency components of the noise are, especially 
when overall noise level is over 85 db. Analyzers, as 
accessory equipment to the sound level meter, perform 
this function. 

Of the major types of analyzers—octave band, half 
octave band, third octave band, and narrow band— 
only the first two are generally suitable by reason of 
both portability and cost for industrial noise control. 

The Octave Band Analyzer is an extremely portable 
device which permits simple and rapid analysis of 
noise. It operates directly from the output of a sound 
level meter and determines noise level in each of 8 
or more octave bands. One particularly portable 
octave band analyzer is available as a plug-in ac- 
cessory for the sound level meter shown in Fig. 2. 

The Half Octave Band Analyzer is used to attack 
complex problems of noise control, such as a machine 
enclosure where that machine is a dominant factor 
in total noise level, and where octave band resolu- 
tion is not quite precise enough. Again the half octave 
band analyzer operates from the output of a sound 
level meter, and may be carried and used with the 
sound level meter. 


Table Il—Typical Sounds and What They Do 
Sound 

Pressure 
Level 


(decibels) 
0-20 


Typical 
Sounds 


Resulting Effects 


Rustling leaves 
on a still night 


Quiet home (no 20-40 
children) Broad- 


cast studio 
Quiet office 


Normal 
sation 


conver- 


Telephone 
tion difficult 


Noisy office, de- conversa- 


partment store 


Possibility of hearing 
damage if noise is 
‘pure tone” from 300 
to 4800 cps; adverse 
effects on human effi- 
ciency. 


Heavy traffic 


Possible psychogenic 
ailments, such as fa- 
tigue, headache, loss 
of neuromuscular co- 
ordination, or nausea. 


Subway train 


100-110 Prolonged exposure 


results in hearing loss. 


Heavy machine 


shop 
110-120 Immediate discomfort 


120-140 


Boiler factory 


Large pneu- Immediate ear pain 


matic riveter 


Immediate ear dam- 
age 


Air raid siren 140-160 


Over 160 __ Killing level for rats 


Jet plane at 
and mice 


take-off, 
rocket engines 


52 


Fig. 4—To show use of sound meter in riveting operation, 
"mike" placed near operator's ear determines effect of noise. 


Impact Noise Analyzer 


Although much research has already been done on 
the effects of impact noise, much more remains to be 
done. It is not yet possible to determine exactly what 
role impact noise plays in hearing loss, but it now 
appears probable that impact noise is potentially more 
dangerous than continuous sound of the same average 
level as indicated on a sound meter. Thus, analysis 
and control of impact noise is an indispensable part 
of any complete noise control program. 

Impact noise analyzers (or peak noise indicators ) 
are also available as plug-in accessories to the sound 
level meter and are highly portable devices. 

Table I describes typical noise problems and the 
sound measuring and analyzing equipment required 
for diagnosis. A sound meter for a preliminary survey 
of noise conditions is not expensive. A complete sound 
measuring and analyzing system for noise control pur- 
poses of course is more costly. All of these instruments 
are relatively simple to operate, and a few hours study 
of the manufacturer's instruction manual is the only 
technical education required. 


Establishing a Noise Control Program 


A complete noise control program, of course, con- 
sists of far more than taking sound level and frequency 
readings. Both “people” problems and engineering 
problems are present. Fortunately, the good safety 
engineer or industrial hygienist has developed con- 
siderable finesse in persuading and handling execu- 
tives, supervisors, foremen, and workers. Fortunately 
again, at least 90 percent of the engineering problems 
(involved in controlling noise) can be solved with 
common sense solutions. 

The first step is a general plant and office survey 
to determine the nature and extent of noise levels. All 
readings should be carefully logged as to noise level, 
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instrument used, location, date, etc., and preserved for 
possible use in compensation hearings. Readings 
should be taken at the ear position of both production 
and office machine operators, as well as at least once 
in every 500 sq. ft. of factory space. 


Noise levels above 85 db must be considered poten- 
tially dangerous and frequency analysis is indicated. 
As pointed out in Table II, noise levels above 85 in 
the critical—300 to 4800 cps—range can cause hearing 
damage after prolonged exposure. Continuous noise 
levels above 100 db will cause hearing loss regardless 
of frequency components. 


Next, the principal source or sources of offending 
noise levels must be pinpointed for analysis and con- 
trol—for example, is our problem due to machine 
noise or general building vibration, which machine, 
etc. Measuring and analyzing equipment is  indis- 
pensable in helping to develop and evaluate potential 
solutions. In general, one or more of the following six 
solutions will be used for every noise problem: 


1. Elimination of the noise at its source—for in- 
stance, by bolting down loose covers. 


2. Isolation of the source—for instance, by enclosing 
a machine in a heavy dense material. 


3. Vibration isolation—for instance, by using shock 
mounts. 


4. Absorption of direct noise radiation—for  in- 
stance, by using acoustical materials on walls and 


ceilings. 


5. Individual protection—by using ear plugs or 
muffs. 
Each noise source must be thoroughly investigated 


to determine which solution or solutions apply. 


Summing Up 


Few companies will admit they have a noise prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, a problem it is, and it is increasing 
in importance. Compensation claims for job-induced 
hearing loss cost U. S. industry $2 million last year. 
One particular case in Michigan recently resulted in 
a $25 thousand award. Although compensation for 
hearing loss is not broadly applied in most states, a 
trend seems to be building up. Missouri and Minne- 
sota, for example, recently broadened previous inter- 
pretations of the compensation law to permit payment 
for hearing loss. Ohio is expected to follow suit shortly. 

By taking simple, inexpensive, preventative meas- 
ures today, compensation nightmares may be totally 
avoided in the future. And the positive benefits of 
increased safety, improved morale, and higher worker 
efficiency start paying off immediately. 


Pictures by courtesy of H. H. Scott, Inc. 
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psF-Uelejlsae Adjustable SPROCKET RIM 


with Chain Guide 
CHANGES THAT DANGER ZONE TO A 
SAFETY ZONE 


. . . enables you to 


ADD PLANT AREA 


If re-aligning equipment will yield more work 
ing space, better production, lower costs 
do it now. Save all space wasted for placing 
ladders to reach overhead valves. At the 
same time, convert Danger Zones to Safety 
Zones. Equip every overhead valve wheel in 
your plant with Babbitt Adjustable Sprocket 
Rims with Chain Guides. 

They simplify pipe layout. 

They fit any size valve whee! 

They are easy to install and operate. 

They operate any valve from the floor. 

They save time and money. 

The first cost is the only cost (no maintenance), 

They are packed completely assembled (one 

to a carton), with easy-to-follow instructions. 

A hot-galvanized rust proof chain is avail- 

able for all sizes. 


Babbitt Adjustable Sprocket Rims with Chain 
Guide are carried in stock by most mill supply 
houses. Just phone your mill supply salesman, 
or contact us direct 


istslO)@) Una STEAM SPECIALTY CO. 


11 BABBITT SQUARE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S 
(For details, use Key # H-9 on card on page 33) 











COPPUS BLUE RIBBON PRODUCTS 


COPPUS “Blue Ribbon” Ventilator-Exhausters are portable and 
easily adaptable . . . for exhausting welding fumes or foul air 
from enclosed vessels. Mail coupon below for facts. 


a i eS ee I 


| COPPUS ENGINEERING CORP. 


508 Park Avenue, Worcester 10, Mass 


in tanks, tank cars Name 
in underground manholes Company 


for exhausting welding 


de , 
fumes Address 


on boiler repair jobs City 
for general man cooling 
to stir up stagnant air 


working or material BLOWERS 


is drying 


(For details, use Key # H-10 on card on page 33) 





SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS 


STOP 


1. = 
\ \ 


eo] | & 


SOAK UP 
With OIL-SPUNJ 


Oil Spunj, the specially processed 
sanitary clay, absorbs soluble oil, 
lubricating oil, grease, acids, chemi- 
cals on wood, metal, or concrete. Just 
spread on, leave until saturated, and 
sweep off. Re-use with soluble oil. 
J. L. Approved. Meets automotive 
mfgrs. specs. For data and prices, 
write Dept. SM-8 


. 1... 1336 CANFIELD OIL CO. cieveisns27, onic - vu 3.6630 


(For details, use Key # H-11 on card on page 33) 


GREASE 
CHEMICALS 








GETS-A-LITE GUARD and GUIDE 
Quickly and Easily Installed by 
Anyone — No Tools Needed! 


@ Simply slip GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND GUIDE 
over the fixture, as illustrated. 

@ Made of indestructible spring steel wire. Nothing to 
break, get out of order or replace, Will iast in- 
definitely. 

Once installed, GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND 
GUIDE is NEVER removed. 

Nothing to unlock, fuss with or lock, when chang- 
ing lamps. 

GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND GUIDE actually 
steers lamp into socket, enabling maintenance man 
te change lamp in 10 seconds! 

@ Available for 40 watt and 100 watt fluorescent 
lamps. 


GETS-A-LITE Company—Dept. 5M-81 
3865 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 











(For details, use Key # H-13 on card on page 33) 


REHABILITATION CENTER 
(from page 49) 


up with the idea that it would be a pilot operation to 
other communities in establishing such 
centers,” J. E. Linster, vice president, claims depart- 
ment, pointed out. “Our objective was to bring re 
habilitation to the patient instead of bringing the 
patient to rehabilitation. 

“With well-established centers now operating in 90 
communities throughout the state of Wisconsin, we 
have successfully completed our mission,” Linster said. 

Successful rehabilitation of seriously injured work- 
ers requires the coordinated efforts of many medical 
and vocational specialists, Linster pointed out. Nu- 
merous private rehabilitation centers are now able to 
provide these varied services and many of the cases 


encourage 


once considered hopeless are now being restored to 
active, useful lives. 

During its years of operation, the Wausau center 
provided more than 250,000 treatments for patients 
from all sections of Wisconsin and nearby states. 


Acne Problems of Younger Employees 


The industrial nurse can 
younger employees who suffer from the disfigurement 
of acne and from the resulting emotional problems by 
suggesting ways of acne treatment. 


render a service to the 


A successful method of acne control has been de- 
scribed by a Baltimore physician, Dr. Robert H. Siver, 
in the February 1961 issue of The Journal of the Med 
ical Society of New Jersey. The treatment 
sisted of a schedule of two or three Lactobacillus 
preparation tablets given three times daily with milk 
over a period of eight days. After a rest period of 
two weeks, the regimen was continued and repeated 
as many times as necessary. The patients were also 
instructed in the need for good cleansing of the skin. 

Most patients showed some response during the first 
two weeks. In 300 cases treated, Lactobacillus tablets 
were effective for 80 percent of the patients. In the 
remaining 60 cases, the acne persisted or the patients 
failed to follow the regimen. Half of the “effective’ 
group had a good to excellent response; and the other 
half showed a “reasonable” response. The latter ranged 
up to 25 vears in age and typically had had a history 


con 


of acne for several years. 

During early therapy some of the patients developed 
a temporary aggravation and increased redness of the 
skin, but the condition improved as the therapy was 
continued. 

While acne, a sebaceous gland disfunction, is pri 
marily a skin disease of adolescents, it may account 
for as much as 75 percent of the skin eruptions among 
the young adult and adolescent population. Advice 
on the control of so prevalent a skin condition is 
therefore within the province of industrial medical 
personnel. Anything that medical people can do to 
lessen the emotional problems of employees is bene 
ficial to their safety and health. 

Detailed literature on the use of Lactobacillus tab- 
lets for the treatment of acne is available. A source 
for copies of this literature can be obtained on inquiry 
to the Editor. 
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Preventive Maintenance 
A Safety Key 


Regular preventive maintenance 
and standard operating procedures 
can greatly reduce yard accidents, 
the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
points out to its members in its cur- 
rent Safety Management Brief. The 
that a 
plant’s Safety committee can and 


memorandum = suggests 
should be primarily employed to 
educate and inspire employees re- 
garding safety. This is possible if 
proper safety and maintenance pro- 
cedures are already established. It 
that many 
find 


rather 


committees are 
these 
out 


noted 
used to weaknesses in 


programs than carry 
their basic educational function. 
The Brief urges that safe work 
methods and devices be clearly 
specified and preventive mainte- 
nance schedules set for all equip- 
Then, the 


publication continues, the Safety 


ment and yard facilities. 


committee can concentrate = on 
checking for hazards arising from 
the 


changes in working methods. 


use of new equipment or 


Examples of Hazards 


The Brief's examples of reports 


by Safety committees ar 


1. Trash and waste materials 
piled in walkway 
they be 
“safety” problem 
Standard Operating Procedures 
(S.O.P.) had not been established, 


or followed, in designating a 


recommend that 
This 


only 


removed was a 


because 


spe- 
cific place for trash. If procedures 
for trash disposal had been devel- 
oped and supervisors and workers 
advised of these procedures, the 
“hazard” have 
vented. 


would been pre- 
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liquid to 
parts—recommend 
that liquid be kept in safety can. 
Here is another place where a S.O.P. 
should have specified that flamma- 
ble liquids be kept in safety cans— 
and the cans provided. This hazard 
would have continued if not 
brought to light by the Safety com- 
mittee—but it shouldn't have existed 


flammable 
machine 


2. Using 
wash 


in the first place. 


3. Holes in roadway causing ma- 
terial to fall off trucks—recommend 
holes be filled in. This is a case of 
lack of Preventive Maintenance, of 
allowing an unsafe condition to de- 
velop. 


4. Broken wires in crane cable- 
recommend cable be replaced. \ 
Maintenance 
program would include the inspec- 


propel Preventive 
tion of crane cables at regular in- 
If not found in the Safety 
this 


have resulted in a serious and ex- 


tervals. 


committee's inspection could 


pensive acc ident. 


The Techniques of 
Plant Maintenance 


Publication of 


ot Techniques of 


the 12th volume 
Plant Mainte- 
nance ¢ Engineering has been an 
nounced by Clapp & Poliak, Inc 
The annual volume is a verbatim 
of the Plant 


& Engineering Conference 


Maintenance 
held in 
Chicago in January of this year 
in conjunction with the Plant Main- 
tenance & Engineering Show. 
Bound in cloth-on-board, with 
349 pages, 84% x 11”, it is the most 


extensive treatment of the subject 


report 


ever published in this series. It 
contains the 
illustrated by 


texts of 37 papers, 


114 charts, diagrams 


and tables, and supplemented by 
the 607 questions 
presented by the audience. In addi- 
tion, the verbatim 
155 subjects in ll 


discussions of 


discussions of 
industrywide 
“problem sessions” are included 
The book, priced at $10 post- 
paid, may be obtained from Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Av 
New York 17, N. ¥ 


Subjects Covered 


The informal “problem sessions’ 
plants in the 
chemical, electronic equipment 
textile, cement, 
metalworking and metal fabricat- 
ing, paper, petroleum processing, 
food 
velopment, and steel industries. 

included, “A 
Ten Year Improvement Program,” 
“The Scope of the Plant Engineer- 
ing Function,” “Plant Engineer’s 
Responsibility for Building Design 
and Construction,” upkeep of con- 
trol instruments, work sampling, 
maintenance welding, 
for maintenance costs, preventive 
the 
“white room,” maintenance of auto- 


cover automotive 


manufacturing, 


processing, research and de 


Papers presented 


accounting 


maintenance, cleanliness in 
matic machine control, outside con- 
tracting, 
plant 
plant. 

Also, “Getting the Most Out of 
Trucks Batteries,” 
control, central 
tenance control of satellite plants, 


maintenance training, 


engineering in the small 


Industrial and 


managerial main- 
evaluation of performance, power 
systems, new materials and prod 
ucts for maintenance, keeping con- 
out of air and water. 
yard and 
incentives and work 
and “Plant 
neering Responsibility in 
Start-Up.” 


tamination 


cost control, ground 
maintenance, 
measurements, Engi- 


Plant 





Following are some common sense rules designed to pro- 
mote safety in the use of steel scaffolding. These rules are il- 
lustrative and suggestive only, and are intended to deal only 
with some of the many practices and conditions encountered 
in the use of scaffolding. The rules do not purport to be all- 
inclusive or to supplant or replace other additional safety 
and precautionary measures to cover usual or unusual condi- 
tions. 


|. Post These Scaffolding Safety Rules in a conspicuou 
place and be sure that all persons who erect, dismantle or 
use scaffolding are aware of them. 

2. Follow Local Codes, Ordinances and regulations per 
taining to scaffolding. 

3. Inspect All Equipment Before Using—Never use any 
equipment that is damaged or deteriorated in any way. 
4. Keep All Equipment In Good Repair. Avoid using 
rusted equipment—the strength of rusted equipment i: 
not known. 

5. Inspect Erected Scaffolds Regularly to be sure that they 
are maintained in safe condition. 

6. Consult Your Scaffolding Supplier When In Doubt— 
caffolding is his business.. NEVER TAKE CHANCES. 








1. POWER LINES NEAR SCAFFOLDS are dangerous—use 
caution and consult the power service company for ad- 
vice. 


J. DO NOT USE ladders or makeshift devices on top of 
scaffolds to increase the height. 


K. DO NOT OVERLOAD SCAFFOLDS. 


L. PLANKING: 
i. Use only lumber that is properly inspected and 
graded as scaffold plank. 
2. Planking shall have at least 12" of overlap and ex- 
tend 6"' beyond center of support, or be cleated at both 
ends to prevent sliding off supports. 
3. Do not allow unsupported ends of plank to extend an 
unsafe distance beyond supports. 


4. Secure plank to scaffold when necessary. 
A. PROVIDE ADEQUATE SILLS for scaffolding posts and 


use base plates. 


M. FOR ROLLING SCAFFOLD THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL 
B. USE ADJUSTING SCREWS instead of blocking to adjust RULES APPLY: 


to uneven grade conditions. 
{. DO NOT RIDE ROLLING SCAFFOLDS. 

C. PLUMB AND LEVEL ALL SCAFFOLDS as the erection 2, REMOVE ALL MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT from plat- 

proceeds. Do not force braces to fit—level the scaffold form before moving scaffold. 

until proper fit can be made easily. 3. CASTER BRAKES MUST BE APPLIED at all times when 
scaffolds are not being moved. 

D. FASTEN ALL BRACES SECURELY. 4. DO NOT ATTEMPT TO MOVE A ROLLING SCAFFOLD 
WITHOUT SUFFICIENT HELP—watch out for holes in 

E. BO HOT CLINGS GROSS BRACES. floor and overhead obstructions. 


F. ON WALL SCAFFOLDS PLACE AND MAINTAIN ANCHORS °% DO NOT EXTEND ADJUSTING SCREWS ON ROLLING 


' AFFOLDS MORE THAN (2”. 
securely between structure and scaffold at least every 30 s¢ 
of length and 25' of height. 6. USE HORIZONTAL DIAGONAL BRACING near the bot- 


tom, top and at intermediate levels of 30’. 
G. FREE STANDING SCAFFOLD TOWERS MUST BE RE- 1. DO NOT USE BRACKETS ON ROLLING SCAFFOLDS with- 
STRAINED FROM TIPPING by guying or other means. out consideration of overturning effect. 

8. THE WORKING PLATFORM HEIGHT OF A ROLLING SCAF- 
H. EQUIP ALL PLANKED OR STAGED AREAS with proper FOLD must not exceed four times the smallest base di- 
guard rails, and add toeboards when required. mension unless guyed or otherwise stabilized. 


as Recommended by 
Steel Scaffolding & Shoring Institute 


N. FOR “PUTLOGS” AND “TRUSSES” THE FOLLOWING AD- 
DITIONAL RULES APPLY: 
1. DO NOT CANTILEVER OR EXTEND PUTLOGS/TRUSSES 
as side brackets without thorough consideration for loads 
to be applied. 
2. PUTLOGS/TRUSSES SHOULD EXTEND AT LEAST 6” 
beyond point of support. 
3. PLACE PROPER BRACING BETWEEN PUTLOGS/TRUSSES 
when the span of putlog trusses is more than 12’. 
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Industrial Building 
Exposition and 
Congress 


Nineteen conference — sessions, 
covering virtually every major prob- 
lem which both large and small 
companies face when they construct 
new facilities, will feature the sec- 
ond Industrial Building Exposition 
and Congress. The twin events are 
scheduled for the New York Coli- 
seum, Sept. 25 through 28. Modern- 
ization, as well as new construction 
will be considered. 


Eight Types of Exhibits 


Two floors of exhibits will com- 
plement the Eight 
major categories will be covered 
in the exhibits. These include struc- 
tural materials and components; 
mechanical components and equip- 
ment; electrical components, ma- 
terials and systems; heating and air 
handling; employee services; plant 
sites and services; financing, and 
auxiliary services. 


discussions. 


The congress will open with a 
discussion of “Top Management's 
View of Industrial Buildings.” After 
that, aspects of a plant location 
study will be considered in three 
parts. Methods of evaluating con- 
tracts similarly will be considered 
in three parts. Completing the first 
day’s schedule will be talks on 
leaseback financing consideration 
of initial cost and ultimate costs 
in the light of a company’s require- 
ments. 


Physical Plant 


The second day's topics will in- 
clude design and construction ap- 
proaches in other countries; heat- 
ing, ventilation and cooling in 
modern plants; the effect of build- 
ing design on employee morale and 
productivity; the selection of archi- 
tect and builder for foreign work; 
efficient and economical lighting; 
systems to compare standard foot 
costs; converting old utility systems 
to larger needs, and planning ex- 
pandability into a plant. 

On the third day, “Developing 
More Effective Procedures for Con- 


58 


struction of Industrial Buildings” 
will be divided into three parts: 
estimating, designing suitable facili- 
ties and reducing construction de- 
lays. “Effective Procedures for the 
Owner Who Builds Infrequently” 
will be considered in terms of de- 
ciding on what to build; selection 
of architect and builder, and co- 
ordination to control costs and 


schedule. Still another three-part 


MACHINE 


NX 


"... And you are the one who is always 
complaining about MY housekeeping!" 


topic, “Management of the Com- 
panys Engineering Staff for Facili- 
ties,” will be divided into: the engi- 
neering department's relationship 
to the rest of the company; relation- 
ship with outside architects, engi- 
neers and builders, and control of 
costs and schedule. 


Other Subjects 


Other topics will be “From Man- 
agement Decision to Operation In 
One Year”; low cost methods for 
modernization; when to modernize 
and when to build a new plant, 
and making more effective use of 
building models. 

A session on construction meth- 
ods and materials will consider five 
aspects: longer life from slab-on- 
ground concrete industrial floors, 
prestressed steel, curtain walls, 
structural foams and_ reinforced 
fibers, and aluminum. 

Visitors who plan to attend may 
obtain rapid registration cards, con- 
gress programs and hotel informa- 
tion from Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Hazardous Waste 
Disposal 


The latest in a series of safety 
guides, SG-9, on the disposal of 
hazardous wastes, is now available 
from the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, Inc. The pamphlet 
outlines recommended safe 
tices and procedures for disposal of 
flammable liquids, toxic and corro- 
sive materials and other substances 
which may create an air or stream 
pollution problem. 

The safety guide recommends 
that both a “hazard index” and 
a “disposal index” be established 
which would set out both the haz 
ards of the waste material and the 
proper method for disposal. 

The safety guide also urges that 
all waste disposal procedures be 
placed under the responsibility of 
one individual or department and 
that the plant safety organization 
act in a consultative capacity. Co- 
operation of the industrial hygien- 
ists or medical division also is re- 
quired, the safety guide states. 

The pamphlet describes several 
methods of disposal including open 
burning, burning in incinerators 
disposal through sewers, and dis- 
posal by burying. 

SG-9 is available from the 
ciation at the headquarters office, 
1825 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. for 20 cents 
a copy. 


prac 


A sso- 


Not Enough Water 
(from page 37) 

ing. An automatic 
detector, also installed within the 
housing, triggers off the device and 
results in total flooding of the area 
with dry chemicals. 

The system can be _ installed 
easily by the regular maintenance 
crew. 

Sinclair has only had one system 
go off—and this was set off acci- 
dentally by a repairman. Clean-up 
and re-fill time was brief, indicat- 
ing that even after an actual fire 
the systems could be returned to 
service without a significant lapse 
in protection. Mr. Myers pointed 
out that this is especially important 
where, in an emergency, outside 
communications depend upon elec- 
trical power. 


rate-ot-rise 


Pictures by courtesy of Ansul Chemical Co 
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Clean As 
A Missile 


Missile parts must be cleaner 
than a_ whistle. Ultrasonic 
cleaning solves the problem. 


he largest and most powerful 

ultrasonic cleaner of its type in 
commercial use now cleans critical 
Atlas missile parts in half the time 
previously required by conventional 
methods. This new system was de- 
Convair 
(Astronautics) Division of General 
Corp., in San Diego, 


signed especially for 
Dynamics 
California. 

The system utilizes a newly de- 
veloped, fully-transistorized gener- 
modular 
25,000-watts power to the cleaning 
tanks. 


ator in form, delivering 
r 


Only three buttons ("clean," “rinse,’ 
and “off") are necessary to operate 
25,000 watt ultrasonic cleaning system. 
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Installed the Atlas ICBM 
assembly line at Convair, the ultra- 


near 


sonic cleaner is used to clean large 
fuel and liquid oxygen system parts 
for the Atlas and Centaur missiles, 
for which absolute cleanliness is a 
necessity. The slightest contaminant 
unremoved in the cleaning process 
when exposed to liquid oxygen will 
cause an explosion or a serious mis- 
sile failure. 

The large cleaning system con- 
sists of two 500-gallon transducer- 
ized tanks, one for “clean” and the 
other for “rinse,” that are alternately 
activated by the 25,000-watt gener- 
Upon activation, high-fre- 
quency sound waves flash through 
the cleaning or rinsing solutions in 
the tanks, setting up a powerful 
scrubbing action known as “cavita- 
tion.” 


ator. 


Cuts Cleaning Time 


The ultrasonic cleaner plays a 
dominant role in a new Convair- 
Astronautics “white room,” accord- 
ing to Merl Goodhart, general fore- 
man of the Sheet Metal Section at 


Convair Astronautics. He estimates 


os 


Z a 


Large Atlas Missile fuel duct is im- 
mersed in powerful ultrasonic clean- 
ing system at Convair Astronautics. 
the special cleaner 
a better cleaning job and in half 
the time previously required. 

Former cleaning methods con- 
sisted of pressure flushing the mis- 
sile parts in a soap tank and a rinse 
tank, then applying a lot of good 
old “elbow grease” in hand-scrub- 
bing. 


sonic does 


Ultrasonics Used Before 


No newcomer to ultrasonic tech- 
using 
other off-the-shelf ultrasonic clean- 
ers for several years. 

The new 25,000-watt generator 
operates at a frequency of 20-kilo- 
cycles. A major breakthrough over 
older vacuum tube systems, it pro- 
vides simplicity of operation at low 
cost through automatic tuning and 
assures maximum cleaning power 
constant rate. It affords an 
80 percent reduction over conven- 
tional generators and utilizes a spe- 
cially-devised semiconductor circuit 
that eliminates tuning adjustments 
and meter readings. The units re- 
act instantly and automatically 


niques, Convair has been 


at a 
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Over-all layout of cleaning system: Automatic recirculator at left, two 
500 gal. tanks (scrub and rinse) in center, and generator on the right. 


compensate for changes in both 


load and liquid levels. 


Recirculator 


system also contains a 

which 
pumps, filters, and heats the liquid 
in either tank before the liquid re- 
enters the tank on its return cycle. 
Replaceable filter 
used in the recirculator, 
for filter sizes ranging from 1 to 50 
as well as 


The new 


recirculator completely 


cartridges are 
allowing 
microns, automatic in- 
dication when filters need replace- 
ment. 


Pictures by courtesy of Acoustica Associates 
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ow, 


| 
a! 
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SI 


ite 


A closeup of the 500 gal. tanks which 
comprise the heart of the powerful, 
automatic ultrasonic cleaning system. 


Standards Conference 


The advantages of safety stand- 
ards as seen on the economic, 
latory and nuclear science 
will be explored by safety authori- 
ties during the American Standards 
Association’s 12th National 
ference on Standards planned 
October 10-12 at Houston, 
Open to all companies and indus- 
tries, the three-day meeting will 
include sessions devoted to materi- 


regu- 


levels 


Con- 


Texas. 


als handling, plastics, purchasing, 
data processing, a case history of 
industry growth through standard- 
ization and safety. 
Sponsored by the 


Chapter of the 


Gulf 


American 


Coast 
Society 


of Safety Engineers, an afternoon 
session on October 11 will explore 
the advantages of safety standards. 
E. C. McFadden, vice-president of 
the Texas Employers Insurance As- 
sociation, Dallas, will serve 
sion chairman. 

“The Economics of Safety Stand 
will be discussed by H. A 
Hansen, safety engineer of the Dia- 
mond Alkali Company, at the open 
ing of the 
addresses J. 


aS SES 


ards” 


session. In subsequent 
U. Parker, 
neer of the Humble Division of the 
Humble Oil and Refining Company, 
will cover “Regulatory Safety 
Codes” and Harvey A. Wagner 
assistant vice-president of the De 
troit Edison Company and member 
of the ASA N6 sectional committee 
on reactor safety, “American Stand- 
ards for Nuclear Safety.” 


safety engi 


Use of Standards 


The philosophy and practice of 
standards as applied in company, 
industry, technical society, 
ment and American Standards will 
be highlighted 
The second part of this session will 
be devoted to 


govern- 


another session. 
international 
standards as developed by the 
International Organization tor 
Standardization, the International 
Electrotechnical Commission, the 
Pan-American Standards 
tee and the American-British 
Canadian-Engineering 
Conference. 

Two gold 
by the 
Association for outstanding support 
of voluntary standardization 
devoted service to standardization. 
the Howard Coonley and Standards 
Medals, will be presented during 
the awards luncheon on October 11, 
preceding the session on safety 
Vice Admiral W. F. Raborn, USN 
chief of the Polaris program, will 
be the guest speaker at the lunch 
eon, 

Participation at the national con- 
ference and its sessions is open to 
all companies, trade 
technical societies, and government 
departments and agencies 
ested in standards work. Informa- 
tion concerning the program of ac- 
tivities and registration blanks may 
be obtained by writing the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, 10 East 


10th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Commit- 
Unification 


medals awarded an 


nuaily American Standards 


and 


associations, 


inter 
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Howard Fairhurst has been appointed 
Manager, Installation & Service Depart- 
ment, Industrial and Marine Division, 
WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY INC 
He joined Kidde in 1935 This depart- 
installation and 
detecting 


ment supervises service 


activities for smoke and fire 
ocean-gomg 


at all 
and 


extinguishing systems for 
vessels and other commercial craft 
principal ports on the West, Gulf 
East Coasts. 

The Industrial Marine 
also announces the appointment of Ray 
Smith as Northeastern Regional Manager. 
Mr. Smith will be 
of Kidde fire detecting and extinguishing 
New England 
He will maintain offices 
at 2284 Washington Street, Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass. He joined Kidde in 
1960 and previously served as Manager, 


National 


Liaison 


and Division 


responsible for sales 


equipment in all of and 


New York State 


and Government 


Marine 


Accounts 


Industrial and Division 


Appointment of Vincent P. Greeley as 
manager of the New England region has 
been announced by Walter G. Roe, man 


B. NOTTINGHAM & 


Greeley 


ager —sales ot Z, 


CO., INC. Mr 


1S responsible 
for sales and service of portable equip- 
ment for multi-arc welding, stress reliev- 
ing, and power distribution in the New 
England states. His office is-at 697 East 


Sixth Street, South Boston, Mass 


IPCO Safety Products Co.., 
N.J., distributor of safety equipment, has 
been appointed as distributor of the ED- 
MONT GLOVE CO 
and respiratory items of WILLSON 
PRODUCTS. This distribution of Ed- 
mont and Willson products by IPCO 
in addition to the extensive area already 
the IPCO affiliate, Industrial 
in Philadelphia 


Orange, 


and the eye, ear, 


covered by 
Products Company 


AMERICAN LAFRANCE, a 
of Sterling 


nounces the 


Division 
Precision Corporation, an- 
new dis- 
fire ex- 


systems, fire 


appointment of a 
tvibutor for its complet line of 
tinguishers fire protection 
hose and fire fighting chemicals in the 
Area. This 


American 


formed dis- 
Sales and 
Chicago, Inc is headed by 
Dudley R. Styles 
formerly members of the 
sales staff. Mr 
merly Chicago District Manager 
they 


Chicago newly 


tributor LaFrance 
Service of 
Earl A 


36th men were 


Larson and 


factory Larson was for- 


In form- 


ing their own company plan to 


continue the complete sales and service 
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that has been 
American LaFrance repre 

William Daniels 
present Service Manager, and Mrs. Eliza 
beth Nemeth Chief Clerk, will 


continue in these capacities with the new 


including recharge service 
typical of the 
sentation in the past 
present 


company 
thirteen 
Chicago 


The new company will cover 
in addition t 
It will occupy the present office space at 
445 North Lake Shore Drive 


11, Illinois 


nearby counties 


( hic ago 


Darrell E. Albert has been named man 
ager, Chicago District Sales Office of 
MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO., 
Pittsburgh. Formerly product line 
ager of gas masks and respirators at the 


man- 


company’s headquarters, he 
C. R. Dever 
to Pittsburgh as 
motion. Mr 


ice and 


replaces 
transferred 
pro- 
Albert will direct sales, serv- 


who has be en 


manager of sales 
consultative activities for the 
company’s full line of products in a terri- 
tory Illinois and Wiscon 
sin, and parts of Indiana and Michigan 


covering all ot 


Cy Turner 


THE RED WING SHOE CO., Red 
Wing, Minnesota, announced the appoint- 
ment of Cy Turner as head of its newly 
“Safety Wing” Safety Shoe Di 
In addition to sales, Mr 
will also direct product research and de- 
velopment. Mr. Turner states that the new 
are backed by the 
company’s than 55 
perience in manufacturing a high-quality 


formed 


vision. Purnet 


, 1 
division’s safety shoes 


more years ot ex- 
line of service boots, shoes and oxfords 
Satety 
of the 


years 


an integral part 
Wing line for the 


shoes have be en 


Re d 


past 95 


Harvey Childs, Jr., has been elected 
vice president of sales for the Tron Age 
Safety Shoe Division, H. CHILDS & CO 
INC. The 
company 


Yale in 1947 


new vice president joined the 


following his graduation from 


He became sales promotion 


lron Age Division in 1954 


and was named sales manager three 
later 


manager of the 


years 


THEI 


nounced — the 


EAGLE-PICHER CO has an 
retirement of Ed Lowe 
Gouedy manager and the 
appointment of William F. McCarthy to 
had been with the 


as advertising 
replace him. Gouedy 


company for 39 years, heading its ad 
vertising activities for most of that time 
McCarthy has been assistant 


manager for the past several years 


advertising 


RI SINS ( ©) has an 
Panther 
Paterson 


ISOCHEM 
nounced the appointment of the 
Sales Co. of 125 No. 14th St 
N. J. as their Metropolitan representatives 
in New York New Jersey for the 
electrical and industrial trades Jon K 
Yancey, president of Panther Sales, will 
sales of the 


and 


be in charge of the Isochem 


Resins line Ss 


Isochem has also appointed Garland 


1683, Oak 
as sole distributors to the 


White & Company, P. O. Box 
land 4, Calif 
building construction and 
trades. W.C 
of their Western Division which will sell 
in: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Oregon, Utah, Washington ind 


maintenance 


Burns will be sale S manage! 


Hawaii 
Me xico 
Wyoming 


Payne as ex- 


Che appointment of C. R 
and service 
in the Columbus, Ohio territory 
announced by LEWIS-SHEPARD PROD 
UCTS INC., producer of electric fork 
lift trucks and related materials handling 
Complet includ 
1029 


clusive sales representative 


has been 


equipment facilities 
ing parts stocks and service, are at 


E. Main Street, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Robert L. Ryan has been named Sales 
Manager of the Industrial Equipment 
Divisions of Lincoln Floor Machinery Co 
ind Wilshire Power Sweeper Co., both 
divisions ot AM ERICAN-LINCOLN 
CORP 

Associated American-Lincoln for 
the past three years, Mr. Ryan started as 
Regional Sales Manager and. later As 
Sales Manager He 
sponsible for conducting sales and service 
than 


with 


sistant will be re 


meetings for the company Ss more 


él 





150 distributors and will maintain close 
contact with key users of automatic floor 
scrubbing equipment and power sweep- 
ers in the industrial and_ institutional 
markets. He will be assisted by three 
regional sales managers in addition to a 
staff of sales and sery ice engineers. His 
headquarters will remain in Toledo. 


ARCADE FIRST AID SUPPLY CO., 
supplier of medical first aid equipment to 
industry in the West, has announced the 
appointment of four new regional sales 
managers: Charles Cocuzza, for Arizona, 
with headquarters in Scottsdale; Raymond 
Schaal, for Utah, with offices in Salt Lake 
City; Richard Keller, for Colorado, with 
headquarters in Denver; and Bryce 
Dewey, for Nevada, with offices in Reno. 

Established nine years ago, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, the company 
has grown under the direction of Jack 
lurner, president, to where today it is the 
largest firm of its kind in the West. 

Arcade offers industry industrial safety 
consultation and safety films without obli- 
gation or charge and also trains key per- 
sonnel in plants and offices in first aid 
upon request. Offices in California are 
located at Tipton (Fresno), Bakersfield, 
Stockton, Eureka, Menlo 
Park, and San Francisco 


Sacramento, 


Raleigh E. Utterback has been named 
West Coast district manager for closed 
television equipment sales by 
GENERAL ELECTRIC’S _ Technical 
Products Operation. Utterback comes to 
the Coast from Technical Products’ head- 
quarters in Syracuse, N. Y. He is estab- 
lishing a new district office in the Com- 
pany’s communication sales center at 565 
Broadway in Redwood City, California. 


circuit 


Roy Perler, veteran of nine years’ sales 
experience with Yale Materials Handling 
Division, THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. 
CO., has been appointed manager of the 
company's New York Sales and Service 
Branch by Louis W. Jander, manager of 
marketing. For the past three years, Mr. 
Perler has been regional sales manager 
in the Northeast United States and Can- 
Mr. Perler will now direct all sales 
and service activities on Yale industrial 
lift trucks and tractor shovels in metro- 
politan New York, Long Island and West- 
chester and Putnam Counties 

The Simplex Sales Co., Inc., 1415 S. E. 
10th Avenue, Hialeah, Florida, has been 
named franchised representative for Yale 
industrial lift trucks and tractor shovels. 
Under the direction of James V. Boyett, 
the new Yale franchise facility comprises 
a service shop area, parts inventory and 
office space. Service activities are under 


the direction of Jack Wilcox 


ada. 


BELL & GOSSETT CO., Morton 
Grove, IIL, has announced two new ap- 
pointments in its Refrigeration and Air 
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Conditioning Department of the Hydro 
Flo Division. Joe Flasch, previously sales 
manager of the department, has been 
named product manager and will be in 
charge of coordinating production, en- 
gineering and sales activities. Carl Rice 
was appointed field sales manager from 
his previous position as production ap 
plication engineer. 


Appointment of John B. McPherson as 
National Sales Manager of Technical 
Products, FLEXIBLE TUBING CORP. 
was announced by Frederick K. Daggett 
president. Mr. McPherson will be in 
charge of all sales activities of the Divi- 
sion, including direction of 
sonnel and the formulation of advertising 
promotion was 


sales per- 


and_ sales policies. He 
previously manager of industrial 
Electric Boat Division, General Dynamics, 
and was vice president and chief of de- 
velopment for Air Shields, Inc 


sales, 


Crane Products 
Nevada, as 
and 
exception of 


The appointment of 
Mfg. Co., Ine., Vegas, 
exclusive worldwide sales 
representative, with the 
Canada, for its automatic electronic warn- 
device for all boom equip- 
been announced by WIN 
The address of the Crane or- 
3549 South Industrial Road 


Las 


service 


ing safety 
ment, has 
TRONICS. 


ganization 1s 


Frank E. Massard has been appointed 
manager of advertising of The Carborun- 
dum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., according 
to an announcement by Frederick T. 
Keeler, director of marketing. Mr. Mas- 
succeeds Burchard M. Day 
who has resigned from the company, 
holds an A.B. degree in Journalism from 
the University of Colorado. He _ has 
served the company as assistant editor, 
in materials control and buying positions, 
as sales publication editor, account super- 
visor, and assistant manager of advertis- 
ing, the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


sard, who 


Appointment of Edward A. Romanak 
as manager of the Educational Service 
Bureau of Central Scientific Co., Chicago 
was announced by L. A. Miller, Jr., Vice 
President-Marketing. His 
background includes some twenty years 


professional 


as a science teacher and school admin- 
istrator of secondary schools. He is a 
degree graduate of the 
Notre Dame. 

The company has also announced the 
appointment of Dexter Peterson as a sales 
representative in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Clark County, Nevada. Peterson, 
who will headquarter in Los Angeles, 
graduated in 1959 from Mankato State 
College, Mankato, Minn., and attended 
the University of Minnesota Medical 
School for one year. 


University of 


Safety Appointments 


Dr. Robert P. Sim has become medical 
director of the Esso Standard Region 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Leo Wade, Esso medical di- 
rector since 1951, who recently accepted 
a post with the Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research as vice president for 


administration. 


Esso 


since 


Dr. Sim has been assistant 
medical director for 
1953 and currently is serving 
physician for the New York State market 


He was physician for 
marketing 


marketing 


also as 


ing headquarters. 
New Jersey 
1957. 


Esso s area in 


1956 and 


\ 1934 Colle ve ol 


Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 


graduate of the 


versity, Dr. Sim joined the medical de- 
partment at Esso headquarters in New 
York City in 1938. He has worked al- 
most entirely since then on the develop- 
ment and administration of medical pro 
grams for Esso field marketing units from 
Maine to Louisiana. 


He is a member of the faculty of the 
Cornell University Medical College, New 
York City, a member of the executive 
committee of the New York State Society 
of Industrial Medicine, a member of the 
Council on Graduate and Undergraduat: 
Education of the American College of 
Preventive Medicine and chairman of the 
council’s subcommittee on occupational 
medicine, and a member ot the commit 
tee on standards for safe driving of the 
Industrial Medical Association. 


Al Zirkes has Labora- 
tories in the new Staff En- 
gineer for Safety. Mr. Zirkes was formerly 
with Marquardt Corporation, Van Nuys 
California, as health physicist in charge 
of radiation and toxic materials 
and previously with Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration and Electric 
Corporation in their atomic energy pro 


joined Wyle 


position of 


satety 
Westinghouse 


grams. 


He will be in charge of Wyle’s safety 
program at all the Company’s Divisions 
He has a B.S. degree from City Colles 
of New York and has taken 
courses in Occupational and Radiological 


Health 


graduate 





John W. Hatfield 





John W. Hatfield, safety engineer dur- 
ing the past quarter century for the Ford 
City, Pennsylvania (Works 6) plant of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company's Glass 
Division, died last May in Kittanning 
Pa. Mr. Hatfield, 64, had been associated 
with Pittsburgh Plate for 41 
served in 
He had been actively 
engaged in the industrial safety field 
serving for more than 20 years as a 
member of the National Safety Council 


years dur 


ing which he various super- 


visory capacities. 
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Material appearing in this section is published as information and is not intended to imply endorsement or guarantee by this publication 


To obtain descriptive 


literature of products 


listed, use Reader's Inquiry Card. Write in code 
number given each item. Send written requests 
to: Service Dept., 75 Fulton St., New York 38. 


DISPOSABLE SWEATBANDS 


(Use Key # 699 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A DISPOSABLE feather-weight sweatband 
of white gauze and cotton holds up to ten 
times its weight in moisture and is cool, 
light, and comfortable. Workers scarcely 
know they are wearing it. A free sample 
is offered by General Bandages, Inc. 


EMERGENCY COLD PACK 


(Use Key # 700 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


PROBLEM of producing an _ ice 
pack for emergency purposes when no 
ice is readily available is solved by 
Kwik-Kold—a plastic package of chemicals 
that becomes an instant cold pack for fast 
first aid treatment. It provides 20°F. cold 
within two seconds after being activated 
by simply squeezing the package. It stays 
that cold for about 30 minutes, the critical 
pericd in preventing swelling, pain and dis 
coloration resulting injury. A 
product of International Latex Corp., Kwik 
Kold consists of an outer bag containing 
chemical crystals and an inner bag con 
taining a liquid. A slight pressure on the 
entire package breaks open the inner bag 
and the cold is produced when the two 
chemicals mix. The contents are said to be 
absolutely harmless in the unlikely event 
that the outer bag should be punctured. It 


THE 


from an 
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is designed for first aid treatment of such 
injuries as sprains, bruises, contusions, 
fractures, insect and snake bites, and in 
cases of high fever. The flexible package 
molds itself to the various parts of the 
body, and produces a dry cold. Requires 
no special storage or insulation, and can 
be stored for more than two years. 


HIGH WINDOW WASHER 


(Use Key # 701 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


TUCKER Mfg. Co. recently announced 
the addition of two new “high” window 
washer models capable of washing win- 
dows at heights up to 84 feet . . . while 
the operator remains safely on the ground. 
The window washers with telescoping 
handles can be reduced or separated into 
sections for washing basement or lower 
level windows. One man operates the 
handle, brush and detergent dispenser that 
regulates the flow of detergent or rinse 
water. The detergent tcblets will not etch 
paint, stain wood or be injurious to grass 
or shrubs. Special wide flaring brushes 
for large, small or rough windows spread 
out and clean the trim as well as the glass. 


FLAT SIDESHIELDS 


(Use Key # 702 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


WILLSON PRODUCTS is introducing a 
new flat, half-type plastic sideshield in crys- 
tal clear or green for plastic safety glasses. 
The new sideshields are cemented to 
temples and fit spatula or plastic-cable 
styles. There is no need for the usual 
plastic flange on the eye wire to attach the 
side-shields. The Clear-Vue_ sideshields 
improve side visibility and _ ventilation. 
Compact in design, they are available with 
Willson safety glasses or separately. 


ABRASIVE BLASTING HOOD 
HAS REPLACEABLE FRONT 


(Use Key # 703 on Inquiry Card on poge 33) 


A DURATEX rubber front apron and 
inner bib that are zipper-attached to the 
head-and-shoulder canopy is one of many 
new features on an improved abrasive 


blasting hood announced by the Chicago 
Eye Shield Company. Either apron or 
bib can be zipped on or off without re 
placing the whole canopy. The canopy, 
also made of the long-wearing rubber, has 
a full 442” x 5%” window opening for 
increased visibility. Neoprene lens retainer 
supports laminated backup lens, Perma 
Clear cover lens and perforated steel cover 
plate. The new one-piece hood is avail 
able with optional choice of skull cap, 
hard cap or G-3 Hed-Rite (nylon) headgear 
with broad bearing cross strap and ratchet 
adjustment. 

Air supply system is designed for low 
pressure (5 to 25 lIbs.). Air travels from 
air valve assembly mounted on belt through 
hose which releases air through diffuser 
bags. Bags filter the air and prevent blow 
ing. 
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VERTICAL SERVICE CAR 
(Use Key # 704 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


INC. announces the 
marketing of their new Tulito Vertical 
Service Car that provides a safe, con- 
venient method of servicing any height 
structure. The equipment is a free line, 
constant speed hoist operating on a per- 
manent guide rail installation. The service 
car itself can be used as either a portable 
or permanent installation. A hand truck is 
available to transport the car. Electric or 
the vertical service car is 
push a button to start, 
It is equipped with an 
locking brake that 
the motor 
noncorrosive 


MEYER MACHINE, 


air-powered, 
simple to operate 
release to stop. 

integral, mounted, 
operates automatically when 
stops. The stainless steel, 

cable is invisible when not in use. Operat 
ing on 110 v., 220 v., or 440 v., single- or 
three-phase, it carries a live load of 500 
lbs. 


MULTI-PURPOSE CLEANER 
(Use Key # 705 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


TECT, Inc. has announced the addition 
of Vythene Marine Cleaning Fluid to their 
line of marine products. The new safer 
solvent is specifically formulated for re- 
moving grease and oil from generators, 
distributors, ignition wires and other marine 
engine parts. It contains no carbon tetra- 
chloride, is nonflammable, and low in toxic- 
ity. The squirt spout of the 6 oz. can 
permits effective application to many points 
such as distributors, wiring and eliminates 
waste. Other uses include: removal of wax 
and polish before refinishing brightwork 
or metal; cleaning all fabrics and uphol 
stery except vinyl; spraying on wet igni 
tion systems for quick starts. 


NEW INSECTICIDE & SPRAYER 
(Use Key # 706 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


INSECTS resistant to DDT and other 
chlorinated insecticides can be controlled 
with Eldrin, a water-emulsifiable insecticide 
developed by National Chemsearch Corp. 
Eldrin combines several insecticides, one 
synergizing the other into a highly efficient, 
powerful insecticidal compound. Its long 
lasting residual effect kills all flying and 
crawling insects. Highly concentrated, this 
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insecticide may be diluted with either water 
or oil for optimum economy. Diluted with 
water, it is especially effective for the con 
trol of grub worms, chiggers, and other 
lawn insects without harming trees, shub 
bery, and grass. For maximum results, 
National Chemsearch has developed a com- 
pact power sprayer called the Dart. The 
60-pound Dart dispenses liquid fertilizer 
and weed killer as well as insecticides. 
It has adjustable controls for mist, fog, or 
distance spraying. 


FULL LINE OF MULTIPLE 
PURPOSE EXTINGUISHERS 


(Use Key # 707 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A NEW dry chemical extinguishing 
agent, effective on Class A, B and C fires, 
has been introduced by Ansul Chemical 
Company. “FORAY” is the first multi- 
purpose dry chemical to be offered in a 
complete line of hand portable extinguish- 
ers and also the first offered in the car- 
tridge type. Available in either cartridge 
or stored-pressure 842, 17 and 25 lb. models 
for flammable liquid, electrical, ordinary 
combustible fires. Special introductory 
prices are in effect on conversion kits to 
adapt most Ansul hand portable extin- 
guishers now in service to the use of 
“FORAY” dry chemical. 

“FORAY” has been granted the highest 
Underwriters’ Laboratories ratings per 
pound of extinguishing agent yet given 
to an ABC dry chemical. The 812 lb. model 
is the smallest amount of dry chemical to 
be granted a rating by U.L. for Class A 
fires. In some cases, “FORAY” has proved 
to be more effective on flammable liquid 
fires than standard Ansul dry chemical. 


OIL SLICK ANTIDOTE 


(Use Key # 708 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A NEW product by Conco Chemical 
Company disperses oil slicks instantly by 
chemical action. Conco LCP-12 was de 
signed to combat the oil slick problem 
in fresh or salt water. Used as a spray 
after slick appears, or injected at source. 
Stored at ship channels, ports and docks 
to combat slicks and oil fires, it disinte- 
grates oil slicks, leaving nothing to burn. 
Large slicks (one or more square miles) 
may be sprayed with fire hose or by plane. 
Non-toxic, harmless to personnel and equip 
ment and to marine life, and non-corrosive. 


EXPLOSION PROOF 
REFRIGERATORS 


(Use Key # 709 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A NEW MODEL has been added to the 
line of Explosion-Proof Refrigerators made 
by Kelmore, Inc., the only manufacturer 
of ULL. listed refrigerators for safe storage 
of flammable fluids or solids and in areas 
containing vapors or gases of Class | 
Groups C & D. The new unit, 10 cu. ft., 
is specifically designed for use in research 
laboratories in industry, high schools, uni 
versities and hospitals; wherever flamma 
ble or explosive chemicals are stored or 
where conditions of the surrounding air 
are such that explosion-proofing is manda 
tory. It looks like a kitchen-type refriger 
ator and plugs into any standard wall 
socket. The Kelmore units operate in high 
ambient temperatures, and have no sources 
of ignition on either the interior or exterior 
All arcing devices are inside the explosion 
proof motor compressor housing. All wir 
ing and the power supply switch itself 
are explosion-proofed. 


PLATFORM STRADDLES 
OBSTACLES 


(Use Key # 710 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A NEW “Adjustable Jr.’ mobile work 
platform that makes maintenance and re 
pair of equipment located over floor obsta 
cles safe, quick and inexpensive has been 
announced by The Ballymore Co. The 
lightweight model AJR, made of steel, is 
available in several models and clears 
obstacles up to 44” high and 72” wide. 
The platform elevates and lowers on a 
scissering support frame by means of a 
“screw type” mechanism. Either hand or 
electric powered operation is available. 
A mechanical “pawl type” locking device 
secures the platform safely at all levels. 
Access to the non-metallic deck is provided 
by a telescoping ladder. Has a 36” guard 
rail at the rear or on all sides. 


NON-CONDUCTIVE 
FIBERGLAS LADDER 


(Use Key # 711 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 
A NON-CONDUCTIVE  Fiberglas-rein 


forced plastic ladder with polyurethane 
core, capable of supporting 2,000 pounds 
has been developed by American Allsafe 
Co. Designed primarily for public utilities 
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and plant maintenance, construction and 
shipbuilding, its non-conductive property 
makes it suitable for electrical work. It 
will not absorb moisture, and requires 
little or no maintenance. Side rails and 
rungs are a combination of polyurethane 
foam core, resin-impregnated parallel longi- 
tudinal Fiberglas rovings, and resin-im- 
pregnated Fiberglas fabric. The polyure- 
thane foam provides hoop strength to the 
rung by resisting any tendancy to buckle 
from tension created by a person standing 
on it. The foam also excludes moisture 
from the inner walls of the structure, and 
helps distribute the bearing load of the 
rung to the side rail. 


LOW COST DUST MASKS 


(Use Key # 712 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


LIGHTWEIGHT No. 36 dust masks, pack- 
aged in a compact, ten-unit, color-coded 
carton for easy stacking and cleaner han- 
dling, are available from Dockson Corp. 
Made of pliable aluminum which permits 
close fitting around mouth and nose con- 
tours, these low cost dust masks offer max- 
imum comfort and protection against nui- 
sance dusts. ;Inexpensive, throw-away, 
sterilized cotton gauze filters are held 
snugly against the face, allowing excep- 
tionally free breathing and clear speech. 
The new box contains ten No. 36 dust 
masks, and has bright green color-coding 
for quick identification with boxes of re- 
placement filters. Replacement filters in 
standard or extra fine filtering are pack- 
aged 25 per tight-closing dispensing box. 


LAB PLASTIC SAFETY SHIELDS 


(Use Key # 713 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


TWO NEW portable models have been 
added to the line of Lab-Guard laboratory 
safety shields made by Instruments for 
Research and Industry. The new shields 
are both of a compact weighted-base type, 
but differ in size and shape. Using quarter- 
inch-thick transparent Plexiglas acrylic 
plastic, the curved shape provides shielding 
at the sides as well as in front. 

The shields taper towards the top, and 
are weighted with sheet lead at the base 
to eliminate the need for protruding feet. 
The handle on the base and the finger 
holes drilled through the shield’s top facili- 
tate handling. 

The acrylic plastic provides strength and 
shatter resistance, excellent transparency, 
and chemical and physical stability. 
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ANTI-STATIC AGENT 


(Use Key # 714 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A NEW anti-static agent stops static 
electricity from building up on automobile 
seat covers, plastics, paper, vinyl floor 
coverings, fabric and metal. Recent ap- 
plications of E. F. Houghton & Co.'s Anti- 
Static Agent 575 include treatment of nylon 
uniforms. The product was added to the 
rinse water for these uniforms. Untreated 
uniforms caused a deflection on an A. 
Bass static meter and a Statigun. The 
treated uniforms showed no charge. 

The product deposits an imperceptible 
monomolecular film that discharges static 
electricity into the air, according to Hough- 
ton. It can be used in numerous material 
and assembly applications. 


DEERSKIN WELDING GLOVES 


(Use Key # 715 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A LARGER more comfortable welding 
glove, made of pear! flesh split, Brazilian 
Jack Deerskin, has just been introduced 
by the Glove Division of the Riegel Tex- 
tile Corporation. This leather is excep- 
tionally soft, yet provides excellent wear 
and withstands heat well. The back of the 
hand is lined for added insulation and 
perspiration absorption, and the cuff is 
fully lined with lightweight suede to pre- 
vent chafing. It has an extra-long 642 inch 
cuff for arm protection, an extra-large pull 
patch protects the threads that join the 
cuff and the glove for longer wear, and 
another patch on the palm to protect the 
thumb seam. Other seams are fully welted 
where metal flow is heaviest. 


MEDICATED SKIN CREAM 


(Use Key # 716 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


OTIS CLAPP has just put on the market 
a Greaseless Medicated Skin Cream com 
bining the soothing properties of Obtun- 
dia(R) Cream in a specially formulated 
white greaseless base. It is used to re- 
lieve itching, irritation, or pain caused by 
sun-burn, insect bites, cuts, abrasions, 
chafing or chapping, etc. Available in 
16 oz. and 1 oz. tubes. 


DISPOSABLE PLASTIC GLOVES 


(Use Key # 717 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


SANITARY and disposable gloves, made 
of Visqueen polyethylene film, are being 
offered by Research Associates, Inc. as 
protection for and from the hands. These 
RA Poly Gloves can be worn for a variety 


various industries: In 
protection 


in the as 


of applications in 
laboratories for general 
colorants and toxic materials; 
sembly and inspection of bearings or small 
mechanisms; in greasing and oiling ma 
chinery; in the printing trades while clean 
ing presses or handling paper; for general 
janitorial functions. 

They are made of l-mil thick poly 
ethylene film and are available in two 
sizes: Style WA for glove sizes 6 to 8, and 
Style WB for sizes 842 to 10%. The film 
is soft, flexible, moisture proof, odorless 
and unaffected by most acids or alkalis. 
Packaged in dispenser-type boxes of 100, 
500 and 1,000 gloves. 


from 


QUICK-DRYING PAINT 


(Use Key # 718 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


TEFLATE, an odorless, quick-drying, dur 
able paint for walls and floors, is now 
available from Flexrock Co. The product 
comes in eight attractive colors, plus white 
and sets up a moisture barrier that shuts 
out all water penetration of outside, above 
grade walls. It resists chemical fumes, salt 
water, grease, oil, sea air and general 
atmospheric conditions in heavy industrial 
areas. The product is recommended for 
any surface but wood, and its alkali-proof, 
dust-repellent finish is non-chipping, stain 
less and will not flake, blister or peel. Its 
coverage is approximately 300 square feet 
per gallon, per coat. 


SCALD-PROOF SHOWER VALVE 


(Use Key # 719 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A SIMPLE, inexpensive valve has been 
perfected to maintain a constant water 
temperature control for showers and 
other water outlets to within one degree. 
The Tempera Valve, made by the Tempera 
Corporation, is 3% inches long and 3% 
inches high. It is composed of only four 
parts, a bronze body, a perforated sleeve, 
a hex body nut, and a perforated piston, 
the latter being the only moving part. Not 
a water mixer, it is a balancing line valve, 
operated by water pressure. Once the 
water temperature is adjusted to an indi 
vidual’s taste, and then altered by a water 
pressure change, the piston will move 
back and forth, decreasing or increasing 
the hot or cold water flow, depending on 
pressure changes in the supply line. Easy 
to install, it is simply cut into the supply 
lines wherever convenient; before the 
shower mixing valves and where line 
robbing can occur, in any position, at any 
angle. 





FIRST AID FOR ROCKET 
FUEL BURNS 


(Use Key # 720 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A PHOSPHATE buffer called Neutralize 
is gaining prominence in the rocket and 
missile industry as a treatment for skin 
and eye burns caused by liquid launching 
fuels. Developed by the E. D. Bullard 
Co. as an antidote for acid and alkali 
burns, it washes off and counteracts the 
outer layer of the chemical, then the dan- 
ger area (the layer of chemical next to the 
tissue), and finally, it penetrates the surface 
to inactive chemicals that water cannot 
reach. Neutralize is suitable for burns from 
the hydrazine family of poisons, because 
they are miscible with water and alcohol, 
and form salts with inorganic acids. Ani- 
line, also, combines with acids to form 
salts. Burns caused by fuming nitric acid, 
kerosene and hydrogen peroxide respond 
to immediate lavage with either water or 
Neutralize, but only a small amount of 
Neutralize is required according to the 
maker. Available in 2, 4, 8, 32-ounce, 1 
and 5 gallon polyethylene bottles. 


NEW HEADGEAR FOR 
WELDING HELMETS 


(Use Key # 721 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A NEW, free-floating welding helmet 
headgear of plastic fabrication is now be- 
ing produced by The Fibre-Metal Products 
Company. The 3-C Headgear is not affected 
by moisture, is flexible for comfortable 
conformity to any head, is adjustable for 
perfect fit. The free-floating design avoids 
direct head contact with the helmet shell, 
thus eliminating side pressures or front- 
to-back pressures by the welding helmet. 
All metal parts are aluminum for corrosion 
resistance, light weight and better dura- 
bility. The new Ratchet Adjustment is de- 
signed for a gloved hand. 
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WIDER RANGE DUST 
COLLECTOR 


(Use Key # 722 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A WIDER range of more efficient opera 
tion is attained with a new series of Model 
20 centrifugal dust collectors developed 
by Torit Mfg. Co. to provide greater capaci 
ties under comparatively low horsepower. 
Capacity of the Series No. 20-3 (3 hp.) 
ranges from 1,250 to 2,000 cfm, and the 
No. 20-5 (5 hp.) to 2,500 cfm. Variations 
include models with after filters for indoor 
exhausting and enlarged dust storage and 


hopper capacities. 12 models are available. 
Space requirements have been reduced 
with the new machines. While primarily 
designed to handle materials like dust, 
chips, shavings, and blocks from wood, 
metal and plastics, the Series No. 20 shows 
excellent efficiency with fine materials such 
as flour. The blower features a self-clean- 
ing, non-clogging radicol design wheel. 

The new collector has a long tapering 
cone design and high inlet velocity. In 
tests it has separated 99.2 percent of steel 
grindings, 99 percent of sawdust and 94 
percent of flour by weight. It has 8” inlets 
and 10” outlets. A protective weathercap 
and weather resistant finish are available 
for outdoor installations, 


SAFETY BENCH CAN 


(Use Key # 723 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


THE PROBLEM of cleaning small metal 
parts in gasoline is solved by a new 
Safety Bench Can made by Eagle Mfg. 
Co., and approved by Factory Mutual for 
industrial use. It has a spring-actuated 





BENCH CAN 











dasher which is perforated and flush with 
the top of the can, to reduce evaporation 
losses and minimize explosive vapors. The 
dasher, coupled with baffles, protects con 
tents of the can from fire. The entire can 
is constructed of heavy-gauge coated sheet 
steel, with red enamel exterior finish. 
Available in one- and two-quart and two- 
gallon sizes. 

Also shown is a Dip Can, to be used 
to reduce fire hazard where a faucet may 
drip or where a slow leak is likely. Avail 
able in two-quart size. 


WATER SOLUBLE SOLVENT 


(Use Key # 724 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A NEW concentrated water soluble chem 
ical cleaner, X-1, has been developed by 
Pipe Line Chemical Co. for cleaning equip 
ment in industrial plants, oil refineries, com 
pressor stations, as well as oil production 
equipment. It removes grease, soil, vapor 
stains and light carbon from machinery, 
engines, and other equipment. It is non 
flammable and non-toxic, is not harmful to 
paint, and leaves no film. Surfaces cleaned 
can be painted immediately. The concen 
trate is diluted with water before use for 
most cleaning and degreasing operations. 


BARRIER CREAM 
AGAINST TAR 


(Use Key # 725 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


THESE HANDS, covered with sticky 
clinging tar (flashing and waterproofing 
compound) were protected with an invisi 
ble film of Kerodex ®) #51 protective bar 
rier cr@anj. Hands were washed entirely 
free of tal) compound in 1 minute and ten 
seconds, [ising common industrial soap 
powder. te barrier cream, made by 
Ayerst Lab@ratories, prevented pore im 
pregnation| Hy tar, provided a “lifting” ac 


tion to leavpiskin clean. 


} 
NEW BOOR INTERLOCKS 


(Use Key # 725 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


THREE new, interlock switches that au 
tomatically cuj current when the door of 
a cabinet or @nclosure containing danger- 
ous electrical ‘equipment is opened have 
been introducgyd by Minneapolis-Honey 
well's Micro £#itch Division. When the 
door is closed,\fhe interlock automatically 
re-energizes tha circuit. 

For electricalficheckouts the interlocks 
can be set to «@ maintained-contact posi 
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tion, eliminating the need for cheaters or 
jumpers and the consequent danger that 
the cheater may be forgotten. When the 
door is closed, the interlock automatically 
returns to its regular position, and the next 
time the door is opened, power is cut. 

Three new series of door-interlocks are 
available. One (the 13ACl1) is designed 
for data processing consoles, transmitters 
and computers, since it eliminates even 
momentary power interruptions when the 
cabinet door is closed. 

Up to four separate single-pole double 
throw circuits can be controlled at one 
time with one 8ACI series door-interlock. 
Four subminiature precision switches are 
controlled by the actuating rod. Various 
on-off combinations can be made by mill 
ing certain portions of the rod 

In the 9AC 
switches are sealed in an epoxy resin in 
side the 
plunger seal bonded to the pin plunger 
and the metal housing 


series, the subminiature 


housing, with an elastomer 


VACUUM FEATURES 
NEW DESIGN 


(Use Key # 727 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A DRY-PICKUP 
cleaner of revolutionary new design, Flor 
O-Vac, was announced by Nobles Engineer 
ing Mfg. Co. A new pickup head design 
provides one head for hard floors, another 
for carpeted floors. The pickup head 
mounts directly to the front of the machine 
and has a swivel-bellows neck to assure 
full contact with the floor at all times. 
Twin dust cartridges are made from special 
cellulose fiber, and have stiffened tops for 
easy removal. 

Each cartridge has its own motor which 
operates at 1,700 and draws five 
amperes at 115 vac/dc. Weighing only 53 
Ibs., the Flor-O-Vac is engineered for 


commercial vacuum 


rpm 


maximum portability. The convenient carry- 
ing handle is mounted on top. Accessories 
include a wand assembly and tools for 
hard-to-get-at places. 


EMERGENCY FLASHER 
FOR CARS 


(Use Key # 728 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A NEW 
passenger 
Fageol Co. 
ing use, either day or night 
lighter 


emergency flasher light for 
cars is announced by R. D 
Known as PC-1, it is for warn 

Plugged into 
and operating 


the car's cigarette 
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from the battery, the light is reported to 
produce over 70 brilliant red flashes per 
minute in 2 directions (front and rear). It 
has 4-inch optical plastic fresnel lenses, 
held in a durable, weatherproof metal 
head with stainless steel protective rings. 
Light is said to be visible approximately 1 
mile. Dual purpose bracket provides easy 
attachment to either drip ledge or window 
of any car. Battery current requirements 
are negligible and transistor bulb has a 
minimum life of 500 Lights are 
furnished complete with 10 ft 
slip-in plug. 


hours 
of cord and 


TWO-MAN PLATFORM LADDER 
(Use Key # 729 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


A HEAVY DUTY platform ladder manu 
factured by The Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 
permits two men to work from it at the 
same time. With wide steps and a roomy 
work platform on one side, it features on 
the other side sturdy dowel-type steps re 
inforced with heavy steel supports for 
maximum safety. Used in general over 
head maintenance and repair work, it 
eliminates the need for using two separate 
ladders in many cases. Available in vari 
ous sizes from 4 to 16 ft. in height, it also 
features a large work shelf at the top, 
easily accessible from both sides, for plac 
ing tools, boxes, etc. Ladder folds com 
pactly for flat storage and easy carrying 
Made from the finest grade Sitka Spruce 
with corrosion-resistant, cadmium coated 
hardware. 


\; 


WATERLESS HAND CLEANER 


(Use Key # 730 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 
A NEW 


Hand Cleaner containing an antiseptic in 


special process formula Ren 


gredient removes stubborn materials and 
helps protect the hands by reducing the 
chance of secondary infection from minor 
cuts or scratches or infectious dermatitis 
from oils. Made by Ren Plastics, Inc., the 
new product is said to dissolve grease, 
plastic, resin, hardener, paint stains, en- 
amel, tar, tile cement, ink, pigments, gasket 
cement, dyes, adhesives, glue and other 
problem soiling agents. With a pleasant 
wintergreen odor, it also contains ingre 
dients to condition the hands and prevent 
dry skin. Available in 12 oz. aerosol 
packaging. 


AUTOMATIC DUAL-CHARGER 
FOR EMERGENCY LIGHTS 


(Use Key # 731 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


CARPENTER Mfg. Co. announces a new 
line of Watchmaster emergency stand-by 
lights featuring fully automatic dual charg- 
ing. The new charger maintains the bat 
tery at full power during periods of non 
use and restores it to full charge within 12 
hours after complete discharge. Watch 
master lights automatically provide illumi 
nation by means of self-contained battery 
power, the instant normal lighting current 
fails. Available on models mounting up to 
4 lamp heads on the control unit or remote 
powering of up to 15 lamp heads from one 
battery. Range of illumination or time 
varies up to 30 hours depending upon the 
number of lamps used. 


ICC APPROVED 
DRY CHEMICAL 


(Use Key # 732 on Inquiry Card on page 33) 


AN UNDERWRITERS’ Laboratories ap 
proved 22 lb. pressurized dry chemical 
fire extinguisher equipped with a gauge 
or similar device has full approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
carried by buses, trucks and truck trac 
tors. The Fyr-Fyter Company's recently 
improved gauge-type 2'2 lb. “Safety 
Twin” extinguisher complies with the new 
ICC requirements. Available in either red- 
finish steel construction or in chrome-finish 
brass, it has a 4 B:C rating for both flam 
mable liquid and electrical fires. Featur- 
ing a visual pressure gauge, corrosion 
proof brass valve, sturdy carrying handle 
and operating lever, the extinguisher is 
solidly constructed to take vibration and 
rough abuse. Measuring 1442” high and 
weighing 6 lbs., extinguisher is furnished 
with a matching carrier-style clamp mount 
ing bracket 
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Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 


75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE MAGAZINE | 


for better safety programming! 


S.M. ... first and foremost 
in the field of industrial ac- 
cident prevention, fire control, 
maintenance and hygiene. Its 
top editorial content gives 
current news and views to help 
ae 
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two years at $6.00 
(Fe 


7 IMPROVE SAFETY RECORDS 


reign $8.00) | 


It also places at your disposal—through reader | 
inquiry service—the complete facilities of our | 
Safety Division which provides the answers to | 


any safety problems you may have—of no 
additional cost. 
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[] ONE YEAR $4 (0 TWO YEARS $6 
We will bill you later 
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zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state. 
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Don’t blindfold him! 


P\HE MAN in this picture is a cancer research scien- 
pe The device he is using looks like something 
out of science fiction—but actually, it’s an electron 
microscope. It shows the sub-micros« opic detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. The cost of one 
electron microscope ts $35,000. 

Some of the equipment needed for cancer research 
is even more expensive, 

Today, in research centers throughout the country, 
1300 scientists, supported by American Cancer 
Society funds. are at work searching for the cause of 


cancer — and, ultimately, ways to prevent it. 


The American Cancer Society grants millions of 
dollars for research on such projects as the study of 
viruses as a possible cause of cancer—the develop- 
ment of hormone treatments for cancer—the control 
of cancer by drugs. Life-and-death projec ts. 

Your help is needed to enable the American Cancer 
Society to continue this support. 

Don’t blindfold cancer research. Give to it. Send 
your contribution now, to CANCER, c/o your local 


post office. All gifts are tax-deductible. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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MERCUROLHRKUME 


prpaet 


MERCUROCHROME should be used promptly 
to prevent infection. No antiseptic has been proven 
to be more effective than MERCUROCHROME for 


topical application. 





For almost forty years, MERCUROCHROME 
has been the antiseptic of choice by both the medical 


profession and the public. 


Twila seenneen® 


First aid for throat irritations ... 
THANTIS Lozenges prevent lost man hours due 
to sore throats caused by coughs or colds. 


THANTIS Lozenges relieve pain promptly—reduce 
infection—act prophylactically. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


Baltimore 1, Maryland <> 


(For details, use Key # H-12 on card on page 33) 





